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PREFACE 


A limited edition of this book was produced by 
the Archaeological Survey of India on the 
occasion of the Twenty sixth International Congress 
of Orientalists, which was held in New Delhi from 
the 4th to the 10th January 1964, on behalf of the 
Organizing Committee of the Congress, for the 
use of the Delegates thereto- By arrangement with 
the Organizing Committee, the book is now being 
republished by the Survey, with a view to making 
it available to persons wanting acquaintance in a 
general way with the ancient remains and monumental 
edifices of India, together with such museums as 
house her antiquarian relics. 

The book was initially intended to be in the 
nature of a handbook, but later on it was felt that 
a somewhat comprehensive treatment of the varied 
and vast material would be more to the purpose 
than a mere sketch of sites and buildings, as 
that would hardly satisfy even a casually-interested 
tourist. Archaeological remains cannot be viewed 
in isolation from the culture they belong to; nor can 
monuments be divested of the architecture they 
partake of. Such considerations have resulted in 
the enlargement of the volume of the book over what 
was originally contemplated. 

(fii) 


The book starts with the remains of the proto- 
historic age; the earlier, that is the prehistoric, age, 
till now identifiable in India almost solely by stone 
implements, without any but geological association, 
has been left out of its purview. 

The book is bound in two parts, there being no 
other consideration in the division than convenience 
of handling. 

The chapters in the book have been contributed 
by my colleagues in the Survey, while the work of 
co-ordination and editing has naturally been mine.. 
These colleagues have also helped me in seeing the 
book through the press and have thus earned my 
thanks. 

A. Ghosh 

Director General of Archaeology 
in India 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

I T WOULD BE FUTILE TO LOOK FOR A UNIFORM 
pattern of culture oyer all parts of India at 
any period tn her long history. Stone Age and Iron 
Age have been and, in fact, to some extent continue 


* For places meiitiDncd In this chapter, fee map, lig. t. p. 42. 









PROTONISTORIC REM A!NS \ 

to be contemporaries here. The same is true of ^ 
history and protohistoiy. However, it was a little 
earlier than the middle of the first millennium b.c. 
when certain incidents of known date, which had 
lasting consequences for almost the entire country, 
took place, and these may be taken to mark the 
beginnings of the historical period of India's past. 
The annexation of the Indus valley, then part of 
India, by Darius of Persia late in the sixth century 
n.C. was a significartt event of known date. This 
was also the time of the birth of two great 
teachers of proved historicity, Buddha and Maha- | 
vira, founders of Buddhism and Jainism respectively, 
and of the establishment of the kingdoms of Avanti, 
Magadha, Kosala and Vatsa, which provide some 
moorinp to dynastic histories, To archaeologists j 
the occurrence of the Northern Black Polished Ware j 
(abbreviated below as N.B,P, Ware), a shiny hard 
pottery of superior manufacture with its centre of , 
dispersal in the central Ganga basin, is a sure indica¬ 
tion of the early historical period. Its beginnings are 
dated to the middle of the first millennium b.c., 
although it still awaits a convincing confirmation. 
Writing—often spoken of as the watershed between 
history and protohistory — must have been taking 
a shape now, if it had already not done so, as is 
evident from the later inscribed edicts of ASoka of , 
the third century B.c. and from certain short inscrip- | 
tions, such as that of Piprahwa, suspected to be even 
earlier. 

The long period of protohistory, which preceded 
it and served as it were as the crucible in which the ; 
main ingredients of historic civilizations ciystallized, 
is taken to have begun about the beginning of the 
third millennium b.C., at any rate in certain parts. 
Small isolated communities now came closer 
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together and contributed towards evolving certain 
broad patterns of living and customs. It was also 
during this period that certain alien folks, including 
the Aryans, moved into India, perhaps in several 
waves and at several points, setting in motion a 
chain of movements, clashes and upheavals, which 
resulted finally in whatever mutual adjustments 
were possible. This was no doubt the formative 
period for different Indian cultures, societies and 
institutions, and, in fact, it is this period which 
holds largely the key to the personality of India. 

It is proposed to describe the protohisloric 
cultures of India region wise, as their diversity and 
interrelationship are, it is believed, thus best compre¬ 
hended. In this scheme of regional divisions, river- 
valleys naturally play an important part, for it is 
along these valleys that the major civilizations were 
bom, took shape and thrived. 

2, NORTH-WEST RAJASTHAN 

It is for a very good reason that this account 
starts with north-west Rajasthan (instead of, as 
usual, with Panjab), with a vast expanse of sandy 
desert and not of fertile lands. And the reason 
is that this part of Rajasthan was not a desert in 
protohistoric times; instead, it witnessed the affluence 
of the Harappa civilization, the earliest urban civi¬ 
lization of the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, when 
it first entered what now comprises India. The 
AravalHs, running south-west to north-east, bisect 
Raj'asthan, geographically and arehaeologjcally. To 
their north-west stretches a vast desert, in the nor¬ 
thern part of which between the now-dried-up rivers, 
Sarasvati and Dpshadvati (presently known as 
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1 

Ghaggar and Chautang) lay the holy land of 
Brahmavarta. The remaining southern part of the 
desert is watered by the Luni and its tributaries, 
which have not been adequately explored as yet. ' 
On the other side of the main range of the ' 
Aravallis the land is watered by the Banas and 
Chambal, where a chalcolithtc culture arose in 
only shelly later times (below, pp, 18-19) and 
was even contemporary with the Harappa culture 
of the north-western Rajasthan but, for all we 
know, shows no signs of having come into contact ^ 
with it. 

The antecedents of Uie Harappa culture continue 
to elude the archaeologist, but interesting evidence 
of a pre-Harappan occupation comes from K.ali- 
bangan, District Ganganagar, on the left bank of 
the Ghaggar, currently under excavation. There are 
two mounds here. At the smaller, western, mound 
the lower deposits are distinguished by a red ware, . 
which is poorer in texture, compactness and surface- 
treatment than the Harappan Ware overlying it. 

It is thin in fabric, dull-slippcd and painted in 
black, occasionally in combination with white, with 
a repertoire of essentially geometric designs {pi. 

Ill A). On most pots decoration is concentrated 
on the neck and shoulders, and frequently the 
striation-lines on the interior are not horizontal - 
and indicate some kind of break in handling. The | 
houses are of mud-brick, their orientatio n at varian ce ■' 
with that of the later overlying Harappan struc¬ 
tures. There are, however, chert blades, terracotta 
bangles and flat terracotta ‘cakes'. Over these dep^ t 
sits a wide mud-brick wall, likely to be defensive in 
purpose, was raised by the Harappans soon after 
their arrival. Whether the western mound represents 
the citadel, as do the smaller western mounds at 
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Harappa as well as Mohenjo-daro, is as yet far from 
certain. 

On the larger, eastern, mound, the pre-Harappan 
and Harappan elements are bracketed in lower 
levels, while in the upper levels the former get gra¬ 
dually thrown into the background or are entirely 
superseded, suggesting thereby that both the Harap- 
pans and pre-Harappans lived side by side initially, 
but not for all the time. Bronze implements, chert 
blades, faience, terracotta 'cakes’, seals and sealings 
bearing the typical 'unicorn’ bull and other animals 
and Indus script (pi. II C), with all of which 
w'e are familiar from the Indus valley sites, occur 
in these levels. The Harappan houses are built 
of sun- or kiln-burnt brick, on either side of streets 
(pL I) laid in a grid pattern. ■ 

This pre-Harappan pottery is more characteristic 
of the Dfishadvati valley, where it was noticed 
earlier, and christened as Sothi culture from the 
name of the site where it was first recovered. It was, 
however, regarded later than the Harappan, not 
on any stratigraphic evidence (which was not forth¬ 
coming without excavation) but from its compara¬ 
tively poor quality. In its dull slip and painted bands 
over the neck, it has some common traits with 
pottery from the Zhob valley, Amn and Kot-Dtji 
and, in fact, with the meagre prc-defenc?e pottery 
at Harappa (all now in Pakistan), but its relation¬ 
ship W'ith the Harappa culture itself is as yet on no 
account determined. Some of its forms are some¬ 
what comparable with the Harappan ones, such as 
the well-known dish-on-stand, while others seem 
to anticipate them. It may have played some part 
in building up the assemblage of the Harappa 
culture, at any rate of that phase which is found in 
Rajasthan, Panjab and Uttar Pradesh. 
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The life-span of the Harappa culture in the Indus I 
valley, based largely on the occurrence of certain ' 
Harappan-type seals at Ur and elsewhere and on ' 
other contacts with Iraq, is generally accepted as 
between 2500 and 1500 B.c. When exactly the Harap* 
pans moved from the Indus valley on to the Hakm ’ 
(as the Chaggar is called in its lower reaches in 
Pakistan) and arrived at Kalibangan and other sites 
on the Ghaggar is not yet certain. But two sampl^ , 
from the late levels of the Harappa culture at Kali- 
bangan have yielded Carbon-14 dates of 2095+115 
and 2045+75 B.c., which indicates that the Harap- 
pan habitation at Kalibangan is likely to have come 
to an end about 20(X) B.c. It may have begun four-to- ^ 
five centuries earlier. j 

The Harappa ns were followed on the banks of ] 
the Sarasvatl and Dfishadvatl by the users of the ] 
now well-known Painted Grey Ware, for informa- 1 
lion on whom we may draw on the excavations at ' 
Rupar (below, p. 8) and H^tindpura (p. 10), on j 
the Sutlej and an old bed of the Ganga respec- ; 
lively, their habitations in Rajasthan having been • 
only scantily excavated. Curiously enough, their ' 
settlements in Rajasthan lie away from Harappan ! 
mounds and do not overlie them, as do some of their ; 
settlements on the Sutlej and in the Ganga-Yamuna i 
doab. Bowls and dishes of fine grey ware, painted j 
in black with bands on the edges, and with vertical, I 
oblique or criss-cross lines, sigmas, svastika-symbols, | 
spirals, circles, dots and dashes over other parts, t 
constitute their characteristic pottery. With it also 
occurs a black-slipped grey ware, often fine, which, | 
by gradual improvement and perfection, is likely to 
have matured in the N.B.P. Ware of the historical i 
period, Cooking-and storage-vessels are in a dull ^ 
and dusty-red ware. The people w'ere familiar with 
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semi-precious stones and glass for beads, and copper 
for implements. TTiey may have known iron, but 
it has been traced so far only later in their life, as at 
Alamgirpur (below, p. 10). Their houses, which 
have so far largely eluded the spade, seem to have 
been built with mud or wattle and daub. Mutton, 
beef and pork formed part of their dietary. They 
also used the horse, which had remained unknown 
to the Harappans. Economically, they were largely a 
pastoral-agricultural people. From the fact that 
they had widely occupied the Panjab valleys and 
the Ganga-Yumuna dodb, which was also the scene 
of the aciivilies of the early Aryans in India, it is 
surmised that the Painted Gre); Ware people are not 
different from them. At Hastioapura, the Painted 
Grey Ware deposits are dated to circa 1100-800 b.c. 
All that may be said at present is tJiat they rnay 
have arrived in the river-valleys of north-west Rajas¬ 
than, Panjab and west Uttar Pradesh round about 
lOOO B.C., Judging from the fact that the remains 
of their culture lie substantially below those of the 
early ^storical period, 

3. THE SUTLEJ AND BEAS VALLEYS 

Although Harappa lies on the bank of an ancient 
bed of the Ravi, upstream of it no traces of Harappans 
have been identified so far. There is, on the other 
hand, a regular chain of such sites on the upper 
Sutlej and also a few sites on the White Bein, a 
tributary of the Bcas. The Sutlej was probably a 
tributary of the Sarasvati in early times, and before 
it captured the Beas it participated in the Ghaggar- 
Hakra and not the Indus system. The Harappans 
appear, therefore, to have entered the Sutlej valley 
i?ia the Sarasvati, and their likely route may have 
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bin over the dried-up bed of the Nalwal^ possibly an 
old bed of the Sutlej. 

With the possible exception of the existence of a 
pre-Harappati phase, as noticed at Kalibangan, the 
protohistoric cultures on the Sutlej followed the 
same pattern and order as on the Sarasvati. Rup^, 
a 21-m. high mound overlying the Siwalik deposits 
on the left bank of the Sutlej, where it emerges into 
the plains, has yielded a sequence of six periods, 
with some breaks, from the Harappa times to the 
present day (below, p, 48), Of these the lower 
tw'o, the Harappan followed by the Painted Grey 
Ware, fall in the protohistoric period. A steatite 
seal in Indus script, impressions of seals on a terra¬ 
cotta lump (pi. 11 A) , chert blades, copper imple¬ 
ments and vessels, terracotta ‘cakes’, beads and 
bangles of fatence and typical pottery — all testify ; 
to a nourishing Harappan township here. The 
epliest houses of the Harappans were built with 
river-pebbles, but soon they made use of cut-slabs ' 
of lime-conglomerate or brick, the latter agreeing ; 
in size with that found in the Indus valley. Mud- 
brick walls were sometimes raised on foundations 
or plinth-base of stones. The dead were buried in 
pits in an extended position, with the bead generally 
on the north, along with funerary vessels (pi. IV), 
as in Cemetery R-37 at Harappa. 

What exactly led the Harappans to desert the Tj 
site is not known. The Painted Grey Ware people 
followed them in due course. The full equipment 
of the latter, consisting of typical pottery, including ^ 
the black-slipped ware, beads and bangles of terra¬ 
cotta, semi-prrctous stones, glass and bone, bone 
arrow-heads, ivory kohl-sticks and copper imple¬ 
ments, is found here. It is to be noticed that glass, 
which was unknown to the Harappans, seems to 
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have been introduced by the Painted Grey Ware 
people. There exists also flimsy evidence of their 
houses in the shape of burnt lumps of clay with 
impressions of reeds, which were apparently the 
material used in walls and roofs. 

On the whole, the Harappan material at Rupar 
a^ees with the Kalibangan assemblage, but at ICotla 
Nihang Khan, 2 km. south-east of Rupar, the small 
Harappan settlement appears to be free from the 
pre-Harappan element of Kalibangan and even 
otherwise is characterized by such pottery-forms, 
like the goblet with a pointed base, as occur in 
profusion at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro but are 
absent or rare in Rajasthan or on most other known 
sites in Panjab. Kotla Nihang Khan, therefore, 
appears to represent an earlier Harappan immigra¬ 
tion and Rupar a later one. 

The position of Bara, another site 3 km. south 
of Rupar, is difficult to determine. A dull-red slip 
on its pottery, with concentration of wide bands or 
other designs in black on shoulder and neck (pi, 
III B), shows a family-likeness with the pre-Harappan 
pottery at Kalibangan. But among points of diver¬ 
gence is its tliickness and sturdiness. Equally notice¬ 
able is the rarity of terracotta ‘cakes’ and the goblet 
with a pointed base here. Also the source of its 
incised decoration on cooking- and storage-vessels 
is by no means certain, even though such decoration 
is not quite absent at Kalibangan. Seemingly Bara 
has, therefore, some affinity with the pre-Harappan 
Kalibangan and although Influenced oy that tradi¬ 
tion appears to be later than Rupar. 

The remains of the Harappa culture at Rupar 
were tentatively dated to circa 2000-1400 b.c., but 
in view of the Carbon-14 dating of Kalibangan 
(above, p, 6) that date may require revision. The 
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Painted Grey Wane here was assigned to circa 1000* 
700 B.C. 

4. THE UPPER GANGA-YAMUNA DOAB 

The Siwaliks barred the march of the Harappans 
beyond Rupar, only small settlements having been 
found on the Sirsa, a tributary of the Sutlej above 
Rupar. They now swept east on to the Yamuna. 
At Alamgirpur (District Meerut) on the bank of the 
Hindoo, a tributary of the Yamuna, the familiar 
pattern of the Painted Grey Ware culture succeed- i 
ing the Harappan is repeated. The settlement was 
small but possesses the characteristic material of 
both the cultures. The Painted Grey Ware habita¬ 
tion here exemplifies a later phase of that culturCi 
for with it is recorded iron indisputably for the first 
time and also present are such pottery-types and 
other objects, as were hitherto reported only from ’ 
the levels of the N.B.P. Ware. A few sherds of a 
black-and-red ware also occur with the Painted Grey 
Ware, but these may be imports from another regioa 
(below, p. 17). Alamgirpur, however, is not the 
terminus of the eastern Harappan movement, for 
pottery with Harappan aSmities has already turned 
up on some sites between the Yamuna and the 
Ganga. 

The Painted Grey Ware is the dominant proto- ^ 
historic industry of this region, although associated 
with black-slipt^ and red wares. When it was identi¬ 
fied first at Ahichchhatra, (District Bareilly, below 
p. 50) its stratigraphic position was in doubt, but' 
this has been clanfied by subsequent excavations 
And yet the overall position in the upper Gangs 
basin is not wholly clear. For both at Hastinapuia 
(District Meerut) and at Atranjikbera (District £tah} 
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on the Ganga and Kali-Nadi respectively, the latter 
itscir a tributary of the Ganga, below the Painted 
Grey Ware lies a red ware, often inadequately fired 
and susceptible to rubbing off even with a mild 
finger*touch. It was christened as ochre^oloured 
ware at Hasttnapura. No other material is found 
with it, except brick-bats reported from Atranji- 
khera. The excavator of Hasiinapura, B.B. Ld, 
concluded that as a red ware with obvious likeness 
of character with the Hastinapura ochre^oloured 
ware was found by him in the trial-soundings at 
Bisauli and Rajpur-Parsu (in Budaun and Bijnor 
Districts respectively), from where among other 
sites in the Ganga basin certain typical copper 
implements, mostly in hoards, had b^n reported 
earlier, this pottery was likely to be part of the 
Copper Hoard culture. 

But who were the users or the authors of the 
Copper Hoards? R. Heine-Geldem believed that 
these and certain other copper implements in Panjab 
(Pakistan) and west Asia l^longed to one and the 
same category and were to be taken to be the traces 
of the Vedic A^ans, who formed part of the Indo- 
Aryans migrating from Caucasia, south Russia 
and west Iran between 1200 and 1000 b.c. Originally 
Stuart Piggott also believed likewise, although subse¬ 
quently he took them as evidence of the colonization ^ 
of the Ganga basin ‘by refugees and displaced per¬ 
sons from Paojab and the Indus valley during 
the time of the break up of the Harappa empire 
and the coming of the raiders from the west*. Lai, 
on the other hand, concluded that these objects 
could be associated neither with the Harappans 
nor with the Aryans, for the specialized types, 
such as the shouldered celt, haipoon, antennae 
spear-head, hooked spear-head and anthropomorphic 
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figure, were typologically dififerent from the typi¬ 
cal Harappan implements. Besides, their metal was 
copper, while the Harappan implcmerits were made 
of bronze. Since the bar-celt had a parallel or a 
prototype in stone in certain regions inhabitated by 
the aboriginal tribes and the harpoon bore resem¬ 
blance with barbed spear-heads noticed in some 
cave-paintings in Mirzapur District, again a tribal 
region, Lai concluded that the Copper Hoards were 
manufactured by a people inhabiting the Gan^ 
valley before the arrival of the Aryans, and these 
were possibly the Proto-Australoid aborigines. 

Subsequently, while the Ganga canal was being 
diverted for the construction of a hydroelectric 
power-house, at Bahadarabad (District Saharanpur), 
13 km. west of Hardwar, a pottery with a family- 
likeness to the so-called ochre-coloured ware and a 
Copper Hoard (pi. V) were discovered in the diver¬ 
sionary channel. By the time the site was taken up 
for a regular examination by the present writer, a 
major part of the ancient settlement, that had yielded 
the pottery and copper objects, had bten thrown 
up, but the same pottery and certain stone tools were 
recovered 5‘6 m. below the ground in systematic 
cuttings against the batiks of the canal. 

The Bahadarabad pottery is red, thick and inade¬ 
quately fired and rubs off easily. It compares well in 
texture and fabric with the ochre-colourcd ware of ' 
Hastinapura. But whereas the latter yielded only 
a couple of shapes, the former supplied several 
shapes, some of which, interestingly enough are 
^mmon with the Harappa pottery. In fact, the 
^re rubs off owing to madequate firing and the 
eKect of Jong water-logging. Its cultural affiliation 
^uld be ^sessed on typological affinity and not 
merely on its texture and fabric, which is deceptive. 
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Its affinity with the Harappa pottery, although 
limited, suggests that it might well have been manu¬ 
factured by the last remnants of the Harappans in 
the Ganga basin before they sunk into what may at 
present be described as an oblivion. A broken bronze 
object from Lothal, a Harappan site on the western 
coast of India (below, p. 27), described as a celt by 
the excavator, may possibly be the head and part 
of the trunk of an anthropomorphic figure. This 
would indicate the association of the anthropomor¬ 
phic figure either with the Harappans or with some 
other culture contemporary with it. At any rate, it 
seems unlikely that the primitive aborigines possessed 
a knowledge of metallurgy advanced enough to 
manufacture the specialized types included in the 
Copper Hoards. 

Hastinapura was the capital of the Pflndavas, 
heroes of the Mahdbharata^ and, according to the 
Purapic tradition, Nichakshu, a descendant of the 
Panovas, abandoned Hastinapura as a result of 
a flood and subsequently settled at KausambL The 
excavator of Hastinapura believes that this flood 
may be identical with the one which brought about 
the end of the Painted Grey Ware habitation at 
Hastinapura and which has left its scars on the 
mound (pi, VI A). 

5. THE CENTRAL GANGA BASIN 

There is no definite evidence at present of a 
habitation earlier than the Painted Grey Ware in 
the central Ganga basin, although there seems no 
reason why such a phase should not be evidenced 
by exploration in future. At Kau^mbl, on the 
northern bank of the Yamuna, the site of an exten¬ 
sive town of historical period associated with the 
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life of Buddha, a decadent grey ware with paintings 
in black is preceded by a sturdy red ware and a black- 
and-red ware, but the former, in spite of its alleged 
affinities with the proiohistoric pottery of Navdatoli 
in central India and certain Harappan and post- 
Harappan wares in western India, is as yet without 
any moorings, for the parallelism is based solely 
on shape and does not take texture, fabric and 
absence of painting into account. Since, however, 
it underlies the impressive defences of an early date 
pi. VIB) and continued even after their construction, 
it must be of high antiquity. The Painted Grey Ware 
occurs, however, at SrSvastl (District Bahraicb), 
another town where Buddha passed several years 
at a monastery, and at Sohagaura (District Gorakh¬ 
pur), the former on the Rapt! and the latter at the 
confluence of the Rapti and Ami. 

The first two periods of Kau^mbl, both preced¬ 
ing the introduction of the N.B.P. Ware but respec¬ 
tively characterized by a sturdy red ware and a 
decadent painted grey ware, are dated by the exca¬ 
vator to circa ] 165-8S5 b.c. and 885-605 b.c., working 
back from the twentyfourth structural phase taken 
to date to circa a,d. 515 and allowing a span of 
seventy years for each structural phase. These 
periods, however, appear to be highly antedated. 
The earthen rampart, revetted with a thick battered 
brick veneer (pi. VI B) and later associated with a ^ 
eorwllcd drain, was built during Period I and recalls 
similar features in the citadel at Harappa. It was 
repaired and added to several times, guard-rooms, , 
bastions, etc,, being constructed in the second one , 
of its five main building phases during the historical 
Penod III of the town. 

It may be recalled that in north-west Rajasthan, 
Panjab and upper Ganga-Yamuna doab, with the 
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Painted Grey Ware also occurs a black-stipped ware 
(abovej pp. 8-10), while some sherds of a black-and- 
red ware were found at Alamgirpur (above, p. 10, 
and below, p. 17). While the Painted Grey Ware 
appears to go out of use in the eastern part of the 
central Ganga basin, the black-stipped and black- 
and-red wanes assume prominence and, to some 
extent, seem to take over the tradition of painting 
the designs which were l\ithcrto conhned to the 
Painted Grey Ware. At Sravastl and Sohagaura 
some sherds of the black-sUpped ware bear such 
paintings in buff or cream, although they are much 
too restricted in range. At Sohagaura and Sonpur 
(District Gaya), the latter on the Jamunai, an artery 
of the Ganga system, the black-and-red ware bears 
such paintings. 

Usually somewhat coarse, but sometimes fine, 
black-slipped and black*and-red wares occur among 
the lowest deposits at Kau iambi, Raj ghat, Prahtad- 
pur (both in District Varanasi), ^rSvasti, Sohagaura, 
Sonpur and Chlrand (District Saran), all on the 
arterial system of the Ganga. It is only in the upper 
horizons of these deposits that the N.B.P. Ware 
makes its first appearance. There are, however, 
no indications of an advanced cultural prosperity 
in these levels, such as brick-built houses and artistic 
objects, except at Kau^mbl, Instead, often micro- 
liths are found in them in small quantities, e.g., at 
Rajghat, Prahladpur, Sonpur and Chirand. The 
picture is confused but would ap^ar less so if it is 
realized that the central Ganga basin was the meeting- 
point of several traditions. 

The black-slipped ware at Sohagaura may be a 
part of the Painted Grey Ware culture. On other 
sites, where it is coarse and may reveal further 
differences, it appears to be associated with the coarse 
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black-and-red ware and microliths, the source of 
which lies perhaps in the Vindhyas to the south of 
the Ganga. Here microliths occur in plenty, on open 
surface and in rock-shelters, some of them bcarinf 
paintings. The rock-shelter near Moraina (District 
Mirzapur), recently excavated, yielded a wide range 
of microliths and a burial but little pottery. But 
both pottery and microliths are reported from the 
megaliths at the foot of the hil! locally known as 
Hathinia on the right bank of the Chandraprabha 
(District Varanasi), which may possibly indicate 
the next stage in the life of the microlith-using • 
people in these parts. Coarse dull-red, black-slipped 
and black-and-rcd wares, perhaps both hand-made 
and wheel-turned, occur in these megaliths. There 
is no evidence of iron in them, but evidence of gold- 
wash exists op a terracotta finger-ring. There were 
also some animal bones, but no human ones. The 
inegaliths in the Jangal-Mahal range are generally 
similar, although no microliths or bones have been 
found in them, in spite of there being no dearth of 
microlitbs on the surface. To what extent the micro- 
Uths in the Hathinia region may be regarded as in¬ 
tegral with the ritual of the megalithic burial needs, 
therefore, further verification. 

At least the later phase of the Vindhyan micro* 
lithic culture and the contemporary culture in the 
central Ganga plains were obviously in some fcind’^ 
of contact. Some of the Vindhyan pottery-types, 
such as the legged bowl with perforations at the 
bottom and the conical lids, occur also in the black* 
slipped and red-and-black wares in the plains, h 
IS noticed that on some of the sites in the central 
Ganga b^in the black-and-red ware is crude and 
ini^ient in its lower levels, suggesting a gradual 
perfection. On the other hand, it does not appear 
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to be a local manufacture in the upper Ganga< 
Yamuna doab. What perhaps happened was that 
vessels in this ware were carried to such places as 
Alamgirpur by pilgrims and travellers, much in the 
same way as in later times utensils of the N.B.P. 
Ware found their way to distant corners. 

At Kau^mbl, Raj^at, Prahladpur, Sohagaura, 
Sonpur and Chirand the black-and-red ware is also 
sometimes found pmnted with simple linear designs 
in white. The tradition of painting the black-and-red 
ware with designs in white was firmly established 
at Ahar in south-east Rajasthan (below, p. 18), but 
it appears doubtful if there is at present a definite 
case for influence on the central Ganga region from 
that quarter, particularly because if black-and-red 
ware were to be painted, the natural colour that 
would suggest itself would be white or cream, and, 
as such one does not necessarily have to postulate 
a borrowing from another region merely on the 
basis of the colour of the painting. At the same 
time, the possibility of the tradition of white 
painting having reached the Yamuna over the 
Chambal from Rajasthan and then having 
travelled on to the central Ganga basin cannot be 
ruled out. 

To return to the megaliths. There are in the 
Vindhyas several types of megaliths, such as cist 
with capstone, cist covered bjj cairn, cairn enclosed by 
circle, cist of dressed stone with capstone, and stone- 
circle with an upright in the centre, Ghenerically 
they are one with the megaliths in south India (below, 
p. 36), but typologically and culturally they must 
be distinguished from the latter. Apart from other 
contexts, the Vindhyan megaliths have no iron 
appendage and must be earlier than the sou them 
ones. 
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6. SOUTH-EAST RAJASTHAN 

The protohistoric cultures of north-west Rajas¬ 
than have been described earlier (p. 3)* To the 
south-east of the AravalUs the land is watered by the 
Banas-Chamhal system and is quite fertile. Here 
a rich protohistoric culture flourished as illustrated 
by a wide distribution of its remains and the excava¬ 
tions at Ahar» (ancient Agliata), near Udaipur, and 
Gilund, 72 km. north-cast of Ahar. 

At Ahar, on the bank of a river of the same name 
partaking in the Banas system, the l3-tii, thick 
accumulations of habitation fall into two periods: j 
protohistoric and early historic, with a long gap 
between them. The characteristic ceramic of the 
protohistoric period, divisible into three phases, 
A, B and C, is a black-and-red ware, painted in white 
with dots, lines or circles. A bowl with incurved or 
straight sides, a shallow dish-on-stand and a globulp 
jar with high, narrow neck constitute the njain i 
types in this pottery; the storage-jar and cooking- 
vessel are red or black and decorated with incis^ 
or applied designs. The distinctive feature of Phase 
A is the occurrence of pots in cream-slipped and | 
buff wares, absent from the later phases. Simiiarly, I 
the additional occurrence of black-on-rcd, blotchy 
grey and lustrous red wares characterizes Phase C. i 
The houses are built of mud-brick, their walls resting : 
on stone rubble, either in foundation or on plinth- j 
base. Copper was the metal in use. A few micro- i 
liths were also found, but it is almost certain that 
they did not form part of the protohistoric cultural 
equipment. There are beads of terracotta and semi- ' 
pr^ious stones, the former more plentiful. The 
animal terracottas comprise the bull, ram, elephant, 
dog and rhinoceros, while the human flgulines have ; 
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a pinched nose. There are large hearths, with two 
or four cooking'positions. Animal bones attest 
to a diet that included meat,while querns and rubbers 
were used for pounding the grains. 

Based on Carbon-14 determinations, the proto- 
historic period of Ahar, may have tasted from tSOO 
to 1300 B.c. This fits in with Carbon-14 dates for 
two other sites with which Ahar appears to have 
had contacts. The shapes of the cream-slipped and 
buff wares agree with the protohistoric pottery of 
Navdatoli dated between the seventeenth and fif- 
iDcnth centuries ii.c. (below, p. 22), while in Period 
I B was found a single sherd of the Jorwc Ware, 
dated from Nevasa between the fifteenth and 
thirteenth centuries b.c. (below, p. 25). Among the 
additional wares found at Gllund, on the Ban^, 
arc a black-on-cream and a red ware painted in 
polychrome. Otherwise, with some minor variations, 
Gilund confirms the picture obtained from Ahar. It 
is likely, however, to have had an earlier beginning, 

E articularly because unlike Ahar, microliths are 
ere an essential equipment of the protohistoric 
cultures as tn central India. 

The antecedents of this protohistoric culture of 
south-east Rajasthan remain unresolved and call 
for further investigation. Certain correspondences 
are no doubt noticed between the pottery from Ahar, 
and Navdatoli, while both may have analogues 
in pottery from sites in Iran. For instance, the goblet 
on a hollow tail stand and a botlle*like vessel occur 
at Tepc Hissar, while the double bowl-like jar is 
found at Shah Tepc. Some contact may, therefore, 
be certainly indicated. But if we are to imagine 
that south-eastern Rajasthan or central India was 
colonized by people from Iran, much firmer evidence 
would liave to be looked for. 
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Sain pies from the prolohistoric deposits of 
Navdatoli were dated by Carbon-J4 method both 
by die University of Pennsylvania and the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research, Bombay. The 
dates of the latter would place the beginnings of 
the protohistoiic period at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century and its end about the end of the 
fifteenth century b.c. 

B. The Chambal valley 


Painted Grey Ware had penetrated into the 
Chambal system, perhaps over the Yamuna, but the 
characteristic protohistoric culture of this system 
gws with the central Indian order, with copper, 
imcroliihs and the typical Malwa Ware, Nagda 
(District Uj[jain), on the east bank of the Chambal, 
revealed three periods, the lowest chalcolithic. The 
houses here were built of mud-brick and the possi¬ 
bility of one of the structures being part of a bastion 
cannot be ruled out. The same pottety and other 
equipment were noticed in chalcolithic levels at 
Awr*! ajid Mmfoti {District MajidaLSor.) At the for- 
mcr site was noticed a white-painted black ware, 
and at the latter sherds of whitc-painted black* 
and-red ware. 

At Eran (District Sagar) on the Bina, a tributary 
of dw Beiwa. which ultimately joins the Yamuna, 
* divided into four periods (below, 

P’ lowest of which is protohistoric, and 

s ares all the equipment of the chalcolithic cultures 
** India, including the white-painted black- 

and-red ware. A grey ware with paintings in black 
or red ajso occurs. Channel-spouts occur late in the 
period. Towards the end of the chalcolithic culture, 
but well within it, the settlement was enclosed by a 
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wide mud-ram part and a moat outside it, except on 
the riverside. On the basis of the similarity of the 
pottery from these sites with that from Navdatoli, 
the beginnings of protohistoric habitation at these 
sites could also be dated approximately to the seven¬ 
teenth century s.c., the Carbon-14 determinations 
for Eran exhibiting several contradictions. 

C. The Tafti valley 

. Microliths and pottery characteristic of the cen- 
r tral Indian chalcolithic culture have been picked up 
I on a large number of sites along the banks of the 
Tapti. At Prakash (District West Khandesh), on the 
confluence of the Tapti and Gomai, four periods 
were identified, the lowest being protohistoric and 
containing microliths, copper and the MaJwa Ware, 

► A fine grey and a coarse grey wares, the latter painted 
in ochrous colour, also occurred. 

Bahai (District East Khandesh), on the river 
Gima, a tributary of the Tapti, revealed five periods, 
the lowest of which, again, contained chalcolithic 
material. This period was divided into two sub¬ 
periods, A and B. Sub-period A contained a thick 
grey ware, its urn-shape reminiscent of the Brahr^- 
giri lun, and a thin, grey ware painted on the lips 
r. in ochrous red and hand-made storage-jars deco- 
I rated with incised and applied designs. The Malwa 
Ware and spouted vessels of the Jorwe type 
occurred in Sub-period B, along with a^ burnished 
^ grey ware and black ware painted in white, Micro- 
Ulhs and beads of terracotta, shell and paste were 
found in both phases, 

Tekwada, opposite Bahai across the river Tapti, 
supplemented the picture of thechalcolithic culture in 
this region, for here were noticed some fractional 
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urn-burials and a burial in pit. The associated pottery 
consisted largely of a red ware painted in black, 
and evidently contemporaneous with Period I B of 
Bahai. But, si^ificantly enough, a black-and-red 
ware, some of its sherds painted in white, was also 
present. Opposite Prakash across the Tapli, similar 
fractional burials were noticed at Korat. Whethw 
these burials and their black-and>red ware will help 
in working out a relationship between them and the 
south Indian megalilhic burials (below, p. 36), 
is yet to be seen, 

D. The Godavari valley 

Nasik and Jorwe on the Godavari system have 
revealed the existence of a chalcolithic culture which 
shows certain diSerences from the Narmada pattern. 
At Nasik, on the south bank of the Godavari, were 
identified deposits of four periods, the lowest of 
which yielded mlcroliths in association with a r<^ 
ware of ochious colour occasionally painted ift 
black (below, p. 25). At Jorwe (District Ahmad- 
nagar), on the north bank of the Pravara, a tributary 
of the Godavari, some bronze celts had come to 
light earlier. A regular excavation established its 
occupation only during the protohlstoric times. 
Microliths and a red ware, sometimes imperfectly 
fired and often pmnted m black, but sometimes also 
stamped or incised, particularly on larger pots, 
constituted the main material of the culture. Al¬ 
though floral or animal designs are not altogether 
absent, linear and geometrical patterns form the 
main decoration in painting here. The most com¬ 
mon types are a concave-sided bowl with round 
base (pi. VIIC), a globular jar with short concave or 
long vertical neck and a spouted funnel-necked jar. 
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Cups, dishes, basins, jars and lids form other types. 
A few of these types also occur at Nasik in the chalco- 
Uthic period, although for the most part the pottery 
there is largely plain and of poor fabnc. 

It is, however, Nevasa^ on the northern bank 
of the Pravara, which has yielded fuller details of 
the sequence of cultures in the Godavari valley. 
Excluding the prehistoric period, there are four 
periods at Nevasa, the lowest yielding tnicroliths and 
mplements of copper. The potterjf is well^burnt 
with a red matt surface, often painted m black. 
Some of the pottery shows a thick orange-to-red 
sUp, as in the Malwa Ware. The major types, m- 
cludiog a spouted jar (pi. VII D), resemble those 
at Jorwe. There is also evidence of a grey ware, 
sometimes painted in red, and a black-and-red ware. 

The dead were buried in urns, if children, and in 
pits, if adults, as on the Tapti (above, p. H). The 
houses were built with CTass-mixed clay and streng¬ 
thened with reed; their floors were rammed with clay 
or lime, and the roofs laid possibly with reeds or 
bamboos covered with clay. Some clay-hned ov^ or 
oblong pits, found usually filled with ash, inay have 
served a ritualistic purpose. There also existed un¬ 
lined pits with post-holes on the penphery. 13ut 
it could not be ascertained if they were used as 

Among three samples from the top levels of the 
protohistoric period at Nevasa, two have bcendated 
by Carbon-14 to cifcu thirteenth century B.c. On the 
basis that the Jorwe Ware also occurs at Navdatou 
(above, p. 21), the beginnings of the period may 
perhaps be assigned to the fifteenth century n.c, 
or even earlier. 

Diamabad (District Ahmadnagar), on the nor¬ 
thern bank of the Pravara, revealed a chalcoUthic 
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setilementt divisible into three phases. A coarse 
ware, reminiscent of Brahmagiri I, occurred 
in Phase I. In Phase II occurred the Malwa Ware, 
while the Jonye Ware made its appearance in Phase 
III. The remains of houses and burial-practices here 
were in general agreement with those at Nevasa. 

The river Wardha^ part of the arterial system 
of the Godavari, was also within the zone of the 
central Indian and Deccan chalcolithic culture. 
For at Kautidinyapura (District Amraoii), the 
habitation starts with copper, steatite beads and a 
black-painted red ware and is succeeded by a black- 
and-red ware occurring with beads of semi-precious 
stones. The black-and-red ware needs further investi¬ 
gation in view of the occurrence of megaliths not 
very far from the site. 

Although the river fihinm is a tributary of the 
Knshna system, a chalcolithic culture also flourished 
on its banks, particularly in its upper reaches. At 
Cbai^oli on the bank of the Chod, a tributary of 
the Bhima, a single-culture site revealed all the 
equipment of the Godavari chalcolithic culture, 
with lypi^ pottery, microliths, copper objects, 
houses of reeds or bamboos plastered with 
clay and provided with lime floors, lined pits 
containing ash and a clay cylinder and burial-urns# 
Apart from the Malwa and Jorwe Wares, the pottery 
included plain and red-painted grey, coarse red, 
cream-supped and black-and-rcd wares. 

It Will be ^en that even thouglt there are several 
ceramic traditions in the chalcolithic period in 
central India and the Deccan, they were in mutual 
contact, and the essential pattern of life was homo- 
geneous. The Jorwe Ware may perhaps have origi¬ 
nated a htlle later than the Malwa Ware, for where 
both these wares occur, the former is higher in 
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horizon. Besides, Carbon-14 tests indicate that tbe 
protohistoric period at Nevasa came to an end in 
the thirteenth century b.c, whereas the top levels 
of the protohistoric horizon at Navdatoii are dated 
to the fifteenth century B.C. 

In centraL India there is evidence of the proto¬ 
historic period gradually merging into the early his¬ 
torical, for on a large number of sites the black-and- 
red or black-slipped wares continue into the early 
historical period, in which the N.B.P. Ware is intro¬ 
duced in upper ievcis. The details of the process 
of this transmutation are, however, yet to be studied, 
particularly because on the sites excavated so far, 
there is often a long gap between the proiohistoric 
and early historical periods. 

8. WEST INDIA 

The position in western India is by no means 
easy to comprehend at present. This part of the 
country has, however, recently come into prominence 
owing to the discovery here of the H^appan settle¬ 
ments. Unlike its eastern extension in Panjab and 
Uttar Pradesh, the end and transmutation of the 
Harappa civilization in this part of the coutitty 
make a reasonable, story. 

The Harappans appear to have reached the wes¬ 
tern coast of India by sea. Lothal (District Ahmada- 
bad), a comparatively largeHarappan town, probably 
a provincial metropolis, Ues about 3 km. from tbe 
Bhogavo river, which joins the Sabaimati, before 
emptying itself in the Arabian Sea, and about 16 km. 
from the nearest sea-point. The long occupation of 
Harappans here, resulting in the ^cumulation of a 
6'5 m. high mound, is divided into two periods, 
A and B, without a break and with four phases in 
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the former. Period A represents the mature Harappa 
culture in its heyday, while Period B marks its 
later, somewhat decadent, continuation, which is 
approximately analogous with Period II B of Rang- 
pur (below, p. 30). Almost all the known equipment 
of the Harappa culture is present at Lothal: inscribed 
steatite seals, stone wei^ts, measuring-instruments 
of shell, clay scalings (pi. 11 B), pottery, terracotta 
‘cakes’, ornaments of semi-precious stone, human 
and animal clay figurines, chert blades and bronze 
implements. Apart from the plain and painted red 
and buff wares, typical of the Harappa culture—the 
paintings containing animal-motifs which are absent 
in the Indus valley and were included here perhaps 
from the local fauna—pots were even burnt by 
inverted firing to produce a black-and-red ware, 
which, on the whole, appears to be different from 
the chalcolithic black-and-red ware of Rajasthan 
and central India. The discovery of a copper figurine 
furnishes pidcnce of metal-casting. TTie inhabitants 
made their living by agriculture, trade and even 
fishing, as suggested by copper lish-hooks. But in 
Period B the degeneration manifests itself not only 
in quality but also by limitation of the range of 
pottery-shapes and other objects and the disappea¬ 
rance of the animal figure from steatite seals. The 
goblet, beaker and perforated jar go out of use in 
Period B, while new types, like the bowl with a . 
blunt-i^rinated shoulder and dish without carina- J 
don, singly or on squatdsh stand, become popular. 
While the crane, stag, peacock, sparrow and snake 
formed the animal-motifs on the painted pottery of 
Period A, the deer, bull and peacock figured on the 
pottery of Period B. Long chert blades were now 
replaced by short parallel-sided blades of jasper 
and agate. A broken bronze object described as a 
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with any pottery, lie on a gravel-bed. The Harappan 
deposits are divided into three Phases, A, B and C, 
all of which contain material with Harappan affi¬ 
nities, such as characteristic pottery, terracotta 
‘cakes’, copper objects and beads of semi-precious 
stones. A biack-and-red ware also occurs through¬ 
out, as at Lothah 

But a gradual transmutation is also perceptible 
from Sub-period II A to Period III, noticeably in 
pottery. The characteristic shapes, like the dish- 
on-stand, conve.K-sjded bowl, handled bowl and 
perforated jar, occur both in Sub-periods II A and 
II B, but other shapes, such as the goblet and beaker, 
go out of use in the latter. The fabric of the poiteiy 
also Incomes coarser. In Sub-period 11 C new motifs 
in painting appear, such as the deer, duck and a 
bull with ‘x’-shaped horns. Coarseness of fabric 
continues in Sub-period II C, but a new technique 
of burnishing is introduced, producing a lustrous 
red surface. In fact, it is the Lustrous Red Ware 
produced by burnishing with which the transmuta¬ 
tion becomes apparent, while other objwts also 
indicate a change in content and emphasis. 

The metamorphosis is complete in Period III. 
The black-and-rcd w'arc continues, but it is the Lus¬ 
trous Red Ware which now holds the ground. A 
terracotta figure of horse, an animal unknown to 
the Harappans, was also found in Period III. 

Rangpur has been excavated so far vertically 
only to obtain the cultural sequence. Houses of 
mud-brick, with drains of kiln-burnt brick, and floors 
of hemp-mixed lime, have been noticed, but sufficient 
details of the lay-out of the town and structures are 
not available in the absence of a lateral excavation. 

Rangpur has not been dated on any independent 
evidence, but two considerations have weighed with 
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the excavator in arriving at a chronology for Rang- 
pur: first, that the ‘brand’ of Harappa culture even 
in its initial stages at Rangpur is indicative of a late 
phase of the culture as existing in the Indus valley, 
which is apparently its home, and, second, that 
Rangpur was perhaps occupied by the Harappans 
from Lethal, after they, or at least some of them, 
were forced to evacute owing to floods there. The 
excavator has, accordingly, dated Period 11 to 
2000-1000 and Period III to 1000-800 b.c. 

Prabhas Patan (District Junagadhj, near Som- 
nath, where the entire deposit is divided into six 
pcrii^s, confirms the above picture generally. The 
two lowest periods here are chalcolithic. But even 
Period I, divided into A and B, indicates perhaps 
a stage contemporary with Period B of Lothal 
although containing certain influences from an¬ 
other direction. Period I A, has no confirmed 
Harappan affinity. But the pots arc slipped in grey 
or red and contain incised, but not many painted, 
patterns. There are also segmented faience beads and 
microlithic blades. In Period IB both buff and red 
wares exist, the tatter in a larger quantity, In Period 
1 6 the painted designs become more popular, but 
while the dish-on-stand, handled bowl etc., indicate 
the Rangpur Harappan tradition, the bowl painted 
in panels indicates some contact with the Malwa 
country. In Period II, which is to be regarded as 
equivalent to Rangpur II C, there is a transition to 
the Lustrous Red Ware. 

Rojdi (District Rajkot), on the Bhadar river, 

reveals three periods, the lowest being proto- 
historic, This period is divided here into two phases 
A and B. Among important shapes in Phase 1 A 

the convex-sided bowl, handled bowl, perforated 
jar and dish-on-stand. The houses are built with 
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mud-brick and rest on mud-brick platforms raised 
for protection against the river. There exist also a 
coarse corrugated ware, microliths, copper and 
faience. In Phase I B there is a greater variety in 
painting and also the introduction of a whtte-painted 
black-and-red ware. The houses are built with mud 
on rubble-foundations. Some kind of Lustrous Red 
Ware appears in Phase 1 B, 

9. EAST INDIA 

The inclusion of east India on the protohistoric 
map of India is very recent. On several sites on the 
river Ajay, a black-painted red ware and a black- 
and-red ware, sometimes painted in white, were 
noticed. Not merely the wares, but certain shapes 
in them also suggested parallels with south-^tem 
Rajasthan and Antral India. The position is still 
nebulous, but in the Pandu-Rajar-Dhibi at Pandu 
(District Burdwan), on the south bank of the river, 
perhaps two main periods may identified, one 

f >rotohistoric and the other early historical, a sample 
rom the former yielding a Carbon-14 date of 1012 

^ Hand-made grey and red pottery with impressions 
of husk and small fragments of a black-and-red 
ware, iong with a single fra^onal burial, were 
noti(^ in lower levels of Period I. In the upper 
levels was identified a shiny red ware, sometjm^ 
with a brownish surface, plain or painted in black, 
or rarely in cream. A stemmed bowl, recalling the 
one from NavdatoU (pL VH B), is one of the ty^ 
in the painted red ware with brownish surface, ^e 
black-and-red ware, often painted in while, included 
examples of channel-spouted bow! charactenstic 
of central India, particularly Navdatoli (pJ, VII A), 
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Bands, triangles, ladders, chevrons and other geo¬ 
metric designs, constitute the main repertoire of 
patterns. Microliths, including flakes with ‘crested 
guiding ridge’, and copper ornaments, such as beads 
and bangles, formed other equipment There is 
some evidence of houses being built with wattle and 
daub and being plastered. The dead were buried in 
urns or in pits, and some of the funerary vessels are 
in the black-and-rcd ware. During the course of this 
period a large-scale conflagration took place, traces 
of which are recognized in a regular band of ash. 

The uppwr levels of this period also yielded some j 
polished cells and a mother-goddess figurine in grey 
terracotta, with splayed hips and pin-hole decora¬ 
tion. 

Apart from the black-on-red and black-and*red 
ware, even a grey ware preceding these wares has been 
noticed in central India, e.g., Bahai (above, p. 23). 

The burials are also generally in the same tradition. 
Whether these analogues arise from a mutual con¬ 
tact between eastern and central India or from a 
common source is yet to be seen. 

10. SOUTH INDIA 

The results of the excavations at Brahmagiri 
(District Chitaldrug) in Mysore in 1947, although 
vital and for the first time offering a reasonable pic- i 
ture of the early cultures of south India, had per¬ 
haps oversimplified the nature of the pre-megalithic 
cultures in south India. In all, a sequence of three 
cultures was identified there; Polished Stone Axe 
culture divided into two phases, Me^ltthic culture 
and the so-called Andhra culture oflfistorical times. 
Polished stone axes with pointed-butt, crude micro- 
liths, scanty copper and a coarse, pey, hand-made 
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pottery formed the main material of the first 
mre. In its earlier phase there occimed 
painted or incised sherds with a red or buff sl^. 
V^ith the later phase were associated burials m urns 
for infants and extended burials in pits for adults, 
which correspond in general, not in 
the burials at Nevasa (above, p. 25), Tekwada 
(p 231 and Nagarjunakonda. It may recalled tha 
Sef tV thick giy ware at Bahai 

respondence with tlie pottery from ®^Sallu 
^iih-ieouenilv the excavations at banganKanu 
(District Vla.^), Piklihal (District Raichcr) .nd 

the south was a tnictoliUiic one whBh 

^mied-butt axes and pottery. l*''^!Srici Rdchirt 
latter from the Deccan, At Maski C^rstnet 1, 

in Period I occurred microliths, copper 
semS^ious stones, with dull-g^y, pmkish-buff, 
incised grey and red-shppcd painted wa > , 

mine in outline the Brahmagiri pttern. polished 
stone axe was recovered from these A. 

they were available in plenty 

rtc!!tte excawto^ 

Narsiour Also present were clay neck'resls . Bur 

impXipifiJoce to ^ IS: 

same levels of a burnished gt^ /above p 231, 
lips painted in red ochre, ^ ^Sed^Sme 

aSd of pieces of the Wpe The Pd.shed 

Axe culture of the south therefore ^v^idenny 
chalcoJithic, and, in spite of its contacts witn 
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central Indian one, differs from, it in details. The 
users of these stone axes were, however, no longer 
mere hunters but raised cattle and practised agri¬ 
culture. Valuable light on their cattle-raising acti¬ 
vity is provided by the excavation at Utitur (District 
Raichur), where the ash-mounds, the sites of the 
cattle-pens of these people, reveal a cycle of accu¬ 
mulation, and burning of the dung and other material. 
A charcoal sample from here has yielded the Car- 
bon-14 date of 2295+155 b.c. 

The chalcolithic culture in the south, with tts 
(neolithic) Polished Stone Axe element, is 
succeeded by the iron-using rnegalithic culture, 
which is not so far dated earlier than the third 
century B.C. Although the rest of the country had 
by now stepped well into the historical period, 
south India was still in some sense in a protohisto- 
ric stage, for the rnegalithic culture remained un¬ 
touched by the cultural trends associated with the 
historical period over the rest of the country. In 
fact, the rnegalithic culture is still enigmatic, for 
little is known as yet of the everyday life of the 
megalith-builders. Chronologically they arc not 
removed from the pieople who raised stupas and 
religious establishmens in about the second century 
B.c. at such places as Amaravati, and yet the 
two types of monuments have nothing in common 
in their art and architecture. The N.B.P. Ware 
found its way to the capital of Dhanakataka in the 
neighbourhood of Amaravati but has not been 
reported so far from a burial or habitation-site of 
the megalith-builders. 

Built of large stone, the megaliths are sepulchral 
monuments consisting of burials or graves. They 
have now come to light even In the Vindhyas, south 
of the Ganga (above, p. 17) but in south India they 
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are spread practically all over and occur as far north 
as Nagpur. 

Typologically they present a wide range, such as 
(u) a dolmenoid cist, a chamber of stone slabs, 
covered by a capstone and suirounded by a single 
or double stone circle, (ii) a cairn-circle, consisting 
of a cairn or heap of stones over a burial pit- ^ 
urn or zoomorphic sarcophagus and surro^ded 
by a stone circle, and (c) a transcpted cist, wi^ an 
antechamber, in which a port-hole cominunjcates 
with the cist divided into two parts, the cist being 
often covered by a cairn and surrounded by a stone 
circle. There arc several variations of these types. 
Since the stone used is local, dressed latente has 
been used in the northern lateritic region of Chingle- 
put and in Kerala. To the above types may be added 
barrows over urns or sarcophagi and burials in pits, 
sarcophagi or urns without a superstructure above 
or circle around them. 

Some of the megaliths in Kerala are quite 
different. There are (a) multiple dolmens, some with 
port-holes, within a single stone circle, (6) port-hole 
cists, consisting of chambers of granitic slabs sunk 
in sco oped laterlte, some with a bench in the intern^ 
(c) um-burials marked by a capstone and enclqsro 
Within a stone circle, (ii) menhirs, or sindc upngnt 
slabs over an um-buiial, (e) alignment of menhirs, 
(/) umbrella-stones or topl-kals or_ kw^oi-kn/s', ^ 
known locally, and consisting of four cUnosta^ 
crowned by an umbrella-shaped stone (pi. lA aj, 
(g) hood-stone with the umbrella-shaped stone 
resting directly on the ground, and (/r) inmtipie 
hood-stone with a circle of clinostats without a 
capping-stone. There are also rock<ut caves, coiuis- 
ting of single or multiple chambers scooped into 
the rock and used as tombs. 
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Among the megaliths or associated burials 
excavated in south India at dtfTcrcnt sites so far are 
dolmcnoid cists (pi. X A), cairn-circles over a pit, 
or sarcophagus or sarcophagi (pi X B), urn-burial 
covered by a capstone and enclosed within a stone 
circle and burials in pits, urns or sarcophagi without 
a megalithic structure. These are at Brahma^ri 
(District Chitaldrug), Maski (District Raichur), 
Sanur, Kunnattur, Amirthamangalam (District 
Chingleput), Sengamedu (District South Arcot) Jadi- 
genhalli (District Bangalore), Nagjarjunakonda (Dis¬ 
trict Guntur), Yelleswaram (District Nalgonda), 
T. Narsipur (District Mysore) and Porkalam (District 
Trichur). There is a wide variation in the detalts 
of burials, largely fractional, except when in pits 
where the skeletons are often extended. At YellC' 
swaram, two skeletons were found lying face to face 
one over the other. Its sociological significance is as 
yet anybody’s guess in view of lack of suHiclcnt 
material, the only parallel coming from Lothal 
(above, p, 30). The two common factors of all the 
burials are the presence in them of funerary vessels 
of black-and-red ware and implements of iron. 
The habitations of the megalithic people have also 
yielded the same black-and-red pottery and iron 
implements. 

Megaliths of several types, including those with 
port-holes, occur in several countries in the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean Jittora), and they are dated in 
these regions betw'een 2000 and 1500 b.c. A black- 
and-red ware, with certain shapes resembling those 
in the south Indian megaliths, also occurs in the 
graves in Nubia, dated to earlier than 1000 b.c. 
Chronologically, therefore, there is a vast gap be* 
tween the western megaliths and Nubian graves on 
one side and the south Indian megaliths on the 
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othcff presence of iron in the latter also ind!~ 
cates "a cultural advancement, 1 . ■ *u 

But the recent excavations of the megaliths in the 
Vindhyas (above, p, 17) and earlier reports of such 
monuments in the Aravallis, near Jaipur and at 
Fatehpur-Sikri, may narrow down this chrono- 
loeical aap- For the Vindhyan monuments yield 
no trace of iron and appear for all purpo^ to be 
chalcolithic and earlier than the south Indian ones. 
The identity of the megalithtc folk m India is contro¬ 
versial, but in the south they were perhaps not 
different from the Dravidian-speakmg people. A 
full picture in terms of movements of people, ideas 
and traditions, explaining the differences and resem¬ 
blances between the megalithic monuments in 
different regions, in and outside India, is, however, 
yet to emerge, 

11. KASHMIR 

From the south to extreme north is a big Jump, 
but is jusUfied by consideraUons of context, lor m 
Kashmir, at the earlier-known but incorrectly- 
assessed site of Burzahom, 24 km, 

Srinagar in the same Distnct, a 

is seen to be succeeded by a megah^ic one, ^ m 

south India. Four periods ?ave bwn sdenhfied her^ 

The inhabitants of Period I used hand-made pouen^ 

with shades of grey, dull-red, brown huff wi^ 

a burnished black surface, and tools of 

stone and bone, the latter particularly 

but without any firm parallels 

The dish, sometimes wth 

bowl, a globular pot, jar and 

were among the common 5^-^^-Sbitants 

were also some mat-impressed pots. The inhabitants 
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lived in pits dug into the karewa-h&d. They are 
circular or oval on plan, wide at the bottom and 
narrower at the mouth, and are plastered with mud. 
Some of them are provided with cut steps and others 
with niches, Tw'O of these pits were found connected 
by an arched passage. The largest pit excavated 
so far measured 2-75 m. in diameter at the mouth, 
4'57 m, on the floor and 3-96 m, in depth. Charcoal, 
ash, pottery and tools were found in these pits. 
Post-holes o^urred on the periphery of some of the 
pits, suggesting some kind of rooflng-arrangement 
with wooden posts and thatch of reed and birch, 
the charred remains of which with burnt clay were 
found in some of the pits. Stone hearths and shallow 
storage-pits near the mouth of pits suggested that 
the pit-dwellers shifted to the surface in the summer. 

In Period 11, the dwellings were built with mud 
and mud-brick, and now often the mouths of filled 
pits were consolidated with mud and thin coat of 
red ochre and used as floors for the new dwellings 
over them. The pottery and tools of stone and bone 
become now refined, but there was no other substan¬ 
tial change, The bone tools of this period consisting 
of short daggers, points, awls, antimony-rods, chisels, 
needles with eyes and harpoons are particularly 
remarkable (pi. IX B). The discovered stone tools 
cover polished axes, harvesters, polishers, chisels, and 
mac^heads, all typologically different from the 
neolithic tools of south India, Two burials, one 
primary and another secondary, came to li^t in 
the closing stages of this period. 

The essential pattern of life changed with Period 
III, when larre menhirs were erected in deep pits 
cut into the floors of the dwellings of Period II. A 
rubble-wall, forming roughly a semi-circle on plan, 
also belonged to this period. The earlier pottery 
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was now on the decline, a coarse but wheel- 
turned red ware came additionally into use. No 
burial associated with these megaliths was noticed. 
The site was occupied again in early historical times 
(Period IV), with which we are not concerned here. 

Period I at Burzahom has yielded two Carbon- 
14 dates; 1850+130 and 1540+110 b.c, which 
indicate that the northern neolithic culture is 
perhaps later than the southern neolithic one. 

Y. D. Sharma 
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1. INTRODUCmON 

A mong the peoples of the Bronze Age in 
India, only the Harappans enjoy the distinc- 
tion of being one who can be described as 
In fact, their cities were deliberately pianneu ana^ 
in some respects* could serve as models even in 
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later times, Other protohistoric peoples, contem¬ 
porary or later, lived In what could only be des- 
cnoed as villages, large though some of them were, 
and were, in fact, on the w'ay to growing into towns, 
J^n the north, in spite of fairly thick debris of the 
habitations of the Painted Grey Ware people, their 
houses are difficult even to identify; much less could 
they lay any claim to being recognized as compo¬ 
nents of cities. In central India, at Navdatolt, the 
plans of the protohistoric reeo'CM/n-mud houses 
have been identified (above, p. 21), but the settle¬ 
ment can hardly be described as a town. Earthen 
ramparts and moats are known to some of these 
people^ as at Eran (above, p. 22), but that alone is 
not sufficient to make a city. 

In fact. It is difficult to define a city or to enu¬ 
merate all Its essential features. A planned lay-out 
regular roads and streets, public drains, fortifica¬ 
tions, markets, temples, monasteries, residences of 
the royalty and the nobility and, above all, houses 
or a reasonable standard are perhaps some of the 

rlf T distinguish an ancient 

c ty. In India, ttU r^enily the existence of kiln- 
burnt brick houses distinguished the town from the 
vffiage, and this could serve as a yardstick even in 
classifying older habitations. Gymnasia, stadia and 

of Greek cities, but 

not of the Indian ones. 

The growth of a city presumes some kind of 
concentrated authority, be that of a king or an 
institution. Such authority came into being with 
the amalgamation of scattered communities under 

consequent growth of king- 
^ residence serving as 

Avami^ ^ kingdoms were those of 

Avanti, Magadia, Vatsa and Kosala, and their 
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capitals among the earliest cities. The formation of 
jmapadas, or states, some of which are mentioned 
in early literature and sixteen of which are distin* 
guished as mahU-janapadas, or ‘major states’, 
was another factor which transformed the rural 
pattern of life into an urban one. The growth 
of prosperity, trade and communications, too, gave 
the necessary fillip for enlarging smaller habita¬ 
tions into cities. Cities also grew around sacred 
places, and seven such sacred cities find mention 
m literature. Cities were often founded on the 
banks of rivers, not inerely because they afforded 
easy means of communication or convenient supply 
of water but also because they were regarded as 
holy. 

Several city-sites, some of them mentioned in 
literature, have been excavated in India. But few 
have been exposed laterally on a large scale to pro¬ 
duce a full coherent picture. Nor h^ it been possible 
to trace the growth of a small habitation into a city 
by stages, although this could be achieved with 
extensive and planned horizontal excavations. In 
Panjab, finds of seals, sealings, coins and extensive 
remains of brick-built structures would entitle 
many a site to the status of a city, but these have 
not been adequately excavated. The excavation at 
Rupar (below, p. 48) too was limited in area, 
’ but it unfolded a successive series of structures 
and the wide retaining-walls of a large tank 
(pl. XI A). 

In the Ganga-Yamuna dodb the excavattm cities 
of Ahichchhatrd (below, pp. 50) and Haslinapura 
(pp. 52) are mentioned in literature. Housing-activity 
continued over a long period at the^ _ sites, while 
the excavation at the latter, although limited, demon¬ 
strated the rise of a town anew aTtcr its destruction 
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first by a flood, and at a later date by an extensive 
conflagration. The excavations at the sites of the 
other ancient cities, such as Mathura, were direc^ted 
towards uncovering the remains of religious establish¬ 
ments and recovery of sculptures and other objects 
without an eye on the habitational aspects. 

The central Ganga basin was the home of Vatsa 
and Magadha kingdoms. Several of its cities figure 
prominently in literature, and some of them are 
associated with the life of Buddha. Kausambl 
(below, p. 53), Varfinasi (modern Rajghat, p. 57), 
Rajagriha (modern Rajgir, p.60) Pataliputra (modem 
Patna, p. 63) and Vaisall (p. 66) are some of the ■ 
excavated cities in this region. Among these, the 
beginnings of Kau^mhl and Vara^tasl extend almost 
into the protohistoric times. 

The ancient kingdom of Avanti Jay in central 
India. Ujjayini (modern Ujjain, below, p. 68), 
referred to in the Periplus of the Erythraean Seat <tnd 
Vidisa served as its capital at different times. In 
fact, even Mahishmatl (identified with modem 
Maheswar, p. 72) lays a similar claim and was the 
southern capital of Avanti. In central India and the 
north Deccan, the rivers Narmada and Godavari 
have been regarded as sacred as the Ganga and 
Yamuna tn north India, and some of the ancient 
cities were located on their banks, e.g., Mahishmatl 
on the Narmada, and NSsikya or Nasika (modem i 
Nasik, below, p. 74) on the Godavari, the beginnings 
of both extending into the protohistoric period. On 
most of the excavated sites in this region there is a 
long gap tetween the protohistoric and early histori* 
cal occupations and constitutes at present a kind of 
dark age. Eran (ancient Airafcitia, below, p. 70) 
was no doubt an important town in the Gupta 
period, but the urban aspects of its historical penod 
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have not been investigated, the present interest being 
directed towards its protohistoric culture (above, 
p, 22). Cities in this region also had trade contacts 
with Rome, as evidenced by the Red Polished Ware, 
derived from the Samian Ware, coins and occasional 
finds of other antiquities. Both in central and wes¬ 
tern India, it is in the early centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era that the habitations seem to take on the 
character of a town. 

In eastern India, the ancient port of Tamluk 
(below, p. IT) is referred to in literature and is also 
mentioned by Ptolemjj under the name of Tflmalites. 
lihe excavation here yielded the Rouletted Ware and 
other Roman pottery, beautiful Sunga terracotta 
figurines and remains of a deep stepped tank. But 
the site is too disturbed to yield a complete lateral 
picture, ^ngarh (below, p. 78), ancient Kotivarsha 
or Devlko^a, and Chandraketugarh (p. 79) provide, 
however, a sampling of the dwellings and articles 
of everyday use in this part of the country. 

In the upper region of the Eastern Ghats, examples 
of fortified townships may be noticed at Jau^da 
and Sisupalgarh (below, p. 81), both known for 
the edicts of Aloka, and the latter identified with 
Tosaliofthe edicts and Kalinganagara of Kharavcla’^s 
inscription in the neighbouring Khandagiri and 
Udayagiri hills. ,. . 

In the Andhra country, famous cities listed 
on the river Krishna in early historical times. Such 
are Nagarjunakonda and Amaravati, both better 
known for their Buddhist establishments (below, 
p. 104). Some idea of habitation and material equij^ 
ment in the Satavahana times is provided^ by the 
excavations at Brahmagiri, Isila of ASokas l^al 
edicts, and several other cities. In peninsular India, 
Arikamedu (below, p. 83) has revealed fascinating 
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evidence of trade with Rome and remains of several 
structures, including a ware^house. 

Now follows a brief description of some of the 
excavated city-sites.^ 

2. RUPAR 

Rupar lies on the left bank of the Sutlej in Ambala 
District at the point where the river sweeps into the 
plains from the hills. The site was excavated by the 
Archaeological Survey of India from 1953 to 1955, 
under the direction of Dr. Y,D. Sbarma. 

Six periods have been identified at Rupar from 
Harappa times to almost the present day, with 
occasional gaps. The first two periods, covering the 
Harappa and Painted Grey Ware cultures, have heed 
dealt with earlier (above, p. 8). 

A new settlement (Period III) sprang up here by 
about 600 B.C., and a coarse grey potte^, clearly 
devolved from the Painted Grey Ware tradition, with 
which it shares many characteristic shapes, was 
now in use. Associated with it is a homogeneous 
assemblage of the N.B.P. Ware and plain red wares. 
These earliest historical levels, dated to circa 600- 
200 B,c., also yielded punch-marked and uninscribed 
cast coins, copper and iron implements and an ivoiy 
seal inscribed in Maury an Brahml characters. The 
fine workmanship and the well-known polish asso¬ 
ciated with the Mauiyans is to be seen here on a 
small scale on a polished disk minutely can'ed 
with figures and motifs associated with the cult of 
the goddess of fertility (pi. XVI B), recalling similar 
stones from Taxila, Patna and elsewhere. Slabs of 
ian^ar-stone set in mud-mortar were used for 

» Tie rulhar hiiJ ndapied »me of these descrtpiit™ from hi* arti* 
■Exploratfoa of hisiodol Xne/Mt India, no. 3 P?- H*-®*- 
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buildings in this period as in the Harappa times, 
although houses of mud and kiln-bumt bricks were 
by no means rare, A 3'6-m. wide burnt'brick wall, 
traced to a length of about 75 m., proceeds in a curve 
at the exposed ends and in all likelihood enclosed 
a tank, which collected water through inlets (pi 
XI A). The upper levels of this occupation are charac¬ 
terized by soak-wells lined with lerracolia rings, 

The next occupation (Period IV) covers the rule 
of the Suhgas, ICushans, Guptas and their successors, 
from ctrro"200 B.c. to a.d, 500, and reveals succesive 
building-levels. There is no dearth of datable objects 
in these levels, such as the lodo-Greek, tribal and 
other coins. In the uppjer levels were found a large 
hoard of copper coins of Kushan and Gupia rulers, 
including a gold issue of Chandragupta-KurnSrade^l 
type. There are terracotta figurines in Sunga, Kushan 
and Gupta styles, comprising, among others, 
yaksha figures with cherubic expression (pi- XV A) 
and a beautiful seated figure of a lady playing on 
the lyre reminiscent of Samudragupta's figure in a 
like TOsition on his coins, A set of three silver 
Utensils of ritualistic use, although Greek in type, 
shows Gupta craftsmanship in its chased decora¬ 
tion. A number of terracotta sealings in characters 
of the fourth-fifth centuries provide the upper date 
for the period. The pottery of these levels is for the 
most part red and is frequently decorated with in¬ 
cised or impressed motifs, natural or religious. 
Periods III to V are fairly rich in dwellings, with 
houses of stone and mud-brick. The full plans of 
these houses could not, however, be exposed ow'ing 
to the vertical nature of the excavaiiori. 

After perhaps a short break, there is evidence 
of a new occupation (Period V) commencing aiwut 
the early sixth century and lasting for two or three 
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centuries. But by this time the occupation had 
become confined to the southern part of the site 
where the present town lies. Coins of ToramSpa 
(circa A.D. 500) and Mihirakula (circa a.d. 510^40) 
have been recovered from these levels. The 
spacious brick buildings of this period were cons¬ 
tructed neatly and suggest a good measure of 
prosperity. Again, possibly after a desertion, a 
new town (Period VI) sprang up here about the 
thirteenth century and continues to flourish to 
this day, although the sequence may be closed with 
a terminal date of A.d. 17(X) to separate the archaeo¬ 
logical material from recent accumulations. Pre- ] 
Mughal glazed ware, lakhaurt bricks and Muslim 
coins found on surface and in top fillings form the 
main evidence of this occupation. 

3. AHICHCHHATRA 

Ahichchhatra, the capital of the north Panchala I 
according to the Mahpblmrata^ near the village of 
Ramnagar (Bareilly District), was excavated superfi¬ 
cially by Cunnin^am, including a mound 3 km. 
west of it, which is supposed to conceal a stDpa 
built by Asoka. The more extensive and important 
work, was, however, carried out here by the Archaeo- , 
logical Survey of India during 1940^, under the ■ 
direction of Rao Bahadur K.N. DJkshit and Shri j 

A. Ghosh. The chief value of the w'ork lies in thcH 
fact that for the first time a beginning was made here 
for the classification of pottery of historical times. 

The thick accumulations of AhtchchhatrS revealed 
nine ‘strata*, ranging in date from prior to 300 v 

B. C. to circa A.D. 1 100. Although the presence of the 
Painted Grey Ware was noticed in the lowest levels 
at one of the excavated sites, the area excavated 
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was so small that the priority of the Painted Grey 
to the N.B.P. Ware could not be asserted, though 
it appeared probable. 

In Period 1 of the main excavated site, dated 
prior to 300 B.C., no structure was met with, but 
Period If, circa 300-200 b,c,, revealed some mud- 
brick buildings and the presence of the N.B.P, Ware. 
Mud-brick houses continued in Period 111, from 
circa 200 to 100 b.c. The first structures of kiln- 
burnt bricks were noticed in the succeeding levels, 
Period IV, of the first century b.c., w'hen the city 
was also fortified by a 5 5-km, long peripheral 
brick defensive wall over tw'O earlier earthen 
ramparts, PanchSla coins were numerous in this 
period and continued in Period V, ^o the end of 
the first century a.d. Kushan coins were found in 
Period Vi, c/rcij A,D. 100-350. In the next period, 
VII, circa a.d. 350-750, was encountered a temple 
complex, with large-sized Brdhmapical images of 
baked clay, the lower levels of the period also yielding 
coins of Achyu, identified with Achyuta, defeated 
by Samudragupta in circa a.d, 350. Periods VIII 
and IX, dated to circa a.d. 750-850 and SSO-llM 
respectively, showed poor buildings, and in the 
upper levels of the latter period were found coins 
of Adivaraba and Vigraha, Ahichchhatra was parti¬ 
cularly rich in terracottas throughout its long exis¬ 
tence. Among terracottas of the Sunga period the 
mithiaiQ figures (pi. XV B) form a leading class. 

Elsewhere in the fortified area were identified 
two large terraced temples, one illustrated (pi. XI B), 
having their origin in Gupta times and continuing 
in use till the end of the city in the twelfth century, 
by which time, according to inscnplional evidence 
from elsewhere, the capital of Panch^la moved to 
VodamayutS (modem Budaun), 
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4. HASTINAPURA 

Hastinflpura, the Jegendary capital of the heroes 
of the Ma/iahharaia, is identified with a village and 
its neighbouring mounds bearing the same name in 
Meerut District. Situated on a deserted bank of 
the Ganga, these mounds were excavated in 1950-53 
by the Archaeological Survey of India, under the 
direction of Shri B.B. LaL They fully corroborated 
the ceramic sequence of Ahichchhatrd, apart from 
revealing the true stratigraphic position of the 
Painted Grey Ware, 

The occupation of Hastinapura is divided into 
five periods, the earlier two of which have been 
described above (p. 10). The Painted Grey Ware 
culture was brought to an end here by an extensive 
Hood identified by the excavator with the one which, 
according to the tradition recorded in the Purapas, 
was responsible for the shifting of the capital from 
Hastinfipura to KausSmbl. A town (Period III) 
sprang up here anew, the characteristic industry 
of which, from the early sixth to the early third 
century B.c., is the N.B.P. Ware, with which occur 
punch-marked and uninscribed cast copper coins, 
copper and iron implements, beads of scmi-precious 
stones, bangles of copper, rings of copper and semi¬ 
precious stones and terracotta animal and human 
fipirines- The houses are built of both mud and ^ 
kiln-burnt brick. The soakage-pits were lined with 
burnt clay rings or fitted with series of jars vertically 
arranged. About 350 b,c, this entire township w’as 
destroyed by a large conflagration, which has left 
its scar over a wide area. 

The site was re-occupied (Period IV) about 200 
B.C., after a temporary break, as evidenced by the 
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presence of ihe coins of the Mathura kings, Yaudhe- 
yas and Kushans. Terracottas in Sunga and Kushan 
idioms, copper, ivory and iron objects, beads and 
rings, inscribed potsherds and a seal were recovered 
from the levels of this period. The brick*buildings 
of this period reveal a thickly;popuIated tovk^nship, 
with seven structural phases being traced in a trench. 
The pottery in use was a red ware, often stamped 
with symbols. The upper levels also yielded speci¬ 
mens of a red ware painted in black, analogous to 
the Rangmahal Wane of Rajasthan. In the upper 
levels, dated to area a.d. 300, were discovered 
imitation coins of the Kushan king Vasudeva, The 
site was deserted again for an unknown reason, and 
re-occupied from about a.d. 1100 till the end of the 
fifteenth century (Period V). In the middle levels of 
this period was found a coin of Balban (a.d. 1266- 
87) and in the upper levels the pre-Mughal glazed 
ware. 


5, KAU^AMBI , 


KausambI is mentioned in the later Vcdic htcra* 
turc as the capital of the Vatsas. It is referrw to 
also in other Sanskrit and Pali texts and was visited 
by the Chinese pilgrims Fa-Hien and Hiuen Tsang. 
According to the Purarias, Hastinapura, tlie capital 
* of the Pan^^'^^S' swept away by floods at the 
time of Nichakshu, fifth in descent from Pankshit, 
the grandson of Arjuna. The capital then 
shifted to Kau^mbl identified with modern Ko^m, 
52 km. south-west of Allahabad, on the northern 
bank of the Yamuna. Although the excavation has 
revealed no definite indication to confirm 
lion, there is ample evidence to support Buddha s 
association with Kau^mbs, referred to m the 
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Buddhist texts. A small-scale excavation was con¬ 
ducted here by the Archaeological Survey of India 
in 1937-38. And now, since 1948, the University 
of Allahabad has been excavating uninterruptedly 
under the direction of Professor G.R. Sharma, 

Among the excavated historical cities in north 
India, Kausamb! is one of the earliest, If not the 
earliest. On ceramic evidence, the l6-m, thick 
deposit here, revealing twentyfive structural phases, 
has brcn divided by the excavator into four periods. 
Of these the first two periods have been discussed 
above (p. 14). The distinctive pottery of Period 11, 
consisting of a decadent painted grey ware, quite 
different from the Painted Grey Ware of Rajasthan, 
PanJab and western Uttar Pradesh, and of red and 
black-and-red wares, the latter sometimes painted 
in white and superior to the black-and-red ware of 
Period I, belongs to a historical period, dated to 
885-600 B.c. by the excavator, rather than to a 
protohistoric one. Iron occurs here almost from the 
beginning of the site. The introduction of the N.B.P. 
Ware marks the beginning of Period III. Not only 
the painted grey ware still continued, some of the 
N.B.P. Ware was also painted. Side by side occurred 
plain or painted pots in red or dull-red waiK. The 
N.B.P. Ware completely disappeared in Period IV, 
The excavator has dated Periods III and IV to circa 
605 to 45 B.c. and 45 B.C. to a.d. 580 respectively, 
on the same basis of calculations as the earlier 
periods. 

Of an area of more than 20 sq. km. a large part 
here is enclosed within a roughly rectangular massive 
fortification-wall 6-5 km. tn circuit, which was 
begun in Period 1 but was repeatedly repaired or 
added to in four succeeding main stages, all falling 
within the historical period. Originally the defences 
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consisted of a mud rampart-wall^ with a burnt-brick 
revetment on the exterior laid in batter (pi, VI B). 
They were raised and a subsidiary rampart laid at 
the beginning of Period II, coeval with the fifth 
structural phase. The N.B.P. Ware appeared in the 
ninth structural phase, which was also the last phase 
in the first stage of the construction of the defences. 
In its second stage, the rampart was raised, and 
another secondary rampart was laid outside the 
first one. Guard-rooms, bastions, and a stone- 
paved corbelled drain were also added now. Subse¬ 
quently, in the third stage, there was further exten¬ 
sion of the rampart, and it was during this period 
that a human sacrifice is believed to have been per¬ 
formed immediately outside the fortifications. Addi¬ 
tions and alterations continued in the fourth and 
fifth stages. The defences fell into disuse by the 
end of the tweniyfourth structural phase, when the 
town was destroyed by Toramatta in about a.d. 515, 

The altar believed to have been laid for the human 
sacrifice is situated outside the eastern gate at the 
foot of the defences. It is in the form of an ^gle 
{iyenQ~chiti) flying towards the north-east. Here 
the discovery of a fire-place, animal and human 
bones, including a human skull, and certain details 
of construction are taken to answer to ^he dcscn[> 
lions of such altars in the Satapmha Brahmana^nd 
other ritualistic texts. The sacrifice is 
have been performed by the founder of the Mitra 
dynasty, whose coins have been recovered m abun¬ 
dance from corresponding levels. 

In the south-western comer of the site, an exten¬ 
sive stone palace, covering an area of 315 by 15o m-, 
has been uncovered recently, It shows three inain 
phases (pi. XII A). In the earliest pl^^, the palace 
was built of rubble, perhaps plastered. In the second 
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phase a dressed stone facing was provided to the 
walls. Subsequently, the palace was destroyed, and 
when it was reconstructed, in the third and last 
phase, its walls were raised in brick but provided 
with a facing of dressed stone. There is use of lime 
both for plaster and as mortar. The palace consists 
of halls flanked by rooms, which arc connected by 
openings spanned by the true arch. It was built, 
according to the excavator, before the use of the 
N.B.P. Ware, which appears to be on the decline 
during the third and last phase of the palace. The 
excavator believes that the palace may have been 
built by king Udayana, a contemporary of Buddha. 
If the early date assigned to the palace is confirmed 
by further evidence, our present ideas, which assume 
that ashlar masonry was introduced in India by the 
Greeks and true arch by the Muslims, would need 
important modifications. 

One of the most important discoveries at 
Kausambl — confirmed by inscriptional evidence — is 
that of the Ghosh it Srdma monastery, built, according 
to the Buddhist tradition, by the merchant Ghoshita 
for Buddha. It was the scene of many a sermon by 
Buddha and is described in detail by Hiuen Tsang. 
The monastery consisted of a courtyard with rooms 
on the interior and a large siUpa in the courtyard. 
It shows several rebuilding phases and contains also 
a shrine of Harill. 

Uninterrupted strata of occupation with a unique 
mass of datable objects in the later periods have 
turned up year after year at Kau^mbl. That the site 
was subjected to destruction by the Htinas is clear 
by a seal counterstruck with the name of Toramapa 
and another bearing the appellation Hui^araja ('king 
of H upas’). A seal of Kanishka was another interest¬ 
ing discovery. After the Hupas, a hitherto-unknown 
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dynasty of kings with their name ending in datta, 
such as Dhruvadalia and Sivadatta, appears to have 
ruled here. Among other objects found at Kausambi 
are a rich range of sculptures, human and animal 
terracotta figurines, coins, moulds, beads and bangles, 
sealings, ivory objects and iron implements. 

6. RAJGHAT 

The ancient town of Varapasl was one of the 
sixteen maim-janapudas, or ‘major states’, and a 
great city from the earliest historical times. It was, 
however, an accidental discovery that in 1940 dis¬ 
closed its original location, to the north of the present 
town of Varanasi (Banams), for the removal of 
earth here for reconstructing the railway-station at 
Rajghat brought to light Mvcral ancient structures 
and other relics comprising clay Malings, terra¬ 
cotta figurines and pottery, including the N,B.P. 
Ware. The site lies between the Varuna and the 
Ganga, on the bank of the latter. The top deposit 
of 4 m. had already been remov^ by the contrae- 
tors by the time the Archaeological Suni'ey reach™ 
the scene for salvage-operations, which expo^, 
among other brick structures, a large temple-hall 
supported on twelve pillars. 

The Banaras Hindu University have been now 
excavating at Rajghat off and on from 1957-58 under 
the direction of Dr. A.K. Narain. These excavahons 
have revealed a continuous sequence of six [^nods, 
from before the N.B.P. Ware to late medieval limes, 
which should ser\'e as an index for this region. 

Period 1, dated front ckca 800 to 200 u.c. and 
divisible into three phases, is characterized by the 
black-and-red, black-slipped and a fine hare grey 
ware recalling the Painted Grey Ware fabric. A 
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few microliths also arc found. The N.B.P. Ware is 
introduced in the middle phase but shows signs of 
decadence in the upper phase. Iron appears to be 
absent in the lowest phase. Beads of terracotta, 
glass, semi-precious stones and copper are found 
throughout the period, while cast copper coins 
make their appearance in the uppermost phase. 
Mud-wails and ring-wells are the only evidence of 
dwellings. But a massive mud-rampart consisting 
of rammed compact clay of brownish colour, lying 
almost on the natural soil belongs to the middle, n 
not the earliest, phase of this period. Subsequently, 
the inhabitants appear to have excavated a channel 
connecting the Varuna with the Ganga, so that an 
effective barrier of water was formed all around the 
towri* 

In Period U, covering the two centuries preceding 
the Christian era, the N.B.P, Ware and the grey 
ware continued in diminishing use. The black ware 
went out of use, while a red ware became popular. 
Uninscribed cast copper coins and terracotta seals, 
some of them bearing names ending in mita, like 
Revatimita, in the characters of the second-firet 
centuries b.c,, help to date this period securely. 
The discovery of a hoard of more than one thousand 
bone points, including arrow-heads, was signi- 
hcant. There was considerable housing-activity in 
this period (pL XIl B). The kiln-burnt brick was in 
full use. The excavation exposed a house with two 
rooms, complete with bath and a wall, and hearths, 
a long drain and some ring-wells in other parts. 

A red ware, often stamped with designs and 
symbols like tri-ratna and dharma~chakrat as at 
Rupar, Ahichchhatra and Hastinapura, occurred in 
Period III, dated from the beginning of the Chris¬ 
tian era to the end of the third century. This 
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period is rich in terracotta seals and sealings, one of 
which bears the design of a humped bull inscribed with 
the wordpalacographically datable to the 
second century A,b. Amongst the names on the seals, 
Harishena occurs on several of them. Copper coins, 
beads of clay, glass and semi-precious stones, votive 
tanks, figunnes, skin-rubbers and bangles of glass 
were other objects of this period. Walls of several 
structures of this period were also exposed. 

Inscribed seals, sealings and copper coins con¬ 
tinued in Period IV, dated to a.d. 300-700.The 
pottery in this period was manufactured in both 
red and black colours. An easil y-i dent ilia ble type is 
furnished by the iong-necked ‘sprinkler’. Particularly 
attractive are a terracotta head of Buddha and other 
hgurines. Brick-built structures in this period are 
many, and they include square or tanks with 

widening sides and a brick-cdged platfom asso¬ 
ciated with an apsidal structure. Earthen jars con¬ 
taining human bones, grains and cowries formed 
evidence of some post-cremation burials. A kitchen, 
complete with oven and storage-jars, was another 
interesting discovery. 

Period V is dated from the ninth to the twelfth 
centuries. Evidence of dwellings in this period was 
flimsy, but architectural activity in another dina¬ 
tion appears to have increased, as suggested by the 
discovery of Qnialakas and other architectural pieces 
from temples- . . ■ 

Architectural pieces of stones continued in the 
sixth and last period, from the beginning of the 
twelfth to the end of the seventeenth century. It is 
characterized by the use of small iakhaurl bncks 
and glazed pottery. The deposits of this 
yielded coins of the Sur ruler Islam Sh3h (I545'54) 
and of AkW (1556-1605). 
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7. RAJGIR 

Rajgir, about lOO km. south-east of Paina, was 
known anciently by several names, Rfljagriha being 
one of the latest and more popular. Among the 
excavated city-sites of historical period, it is one of 
the earliest. According to the Mahahharaia, Jara- 
sandha, an adversary of the Patidavas, ruled here. 

In more hisioric^al days it was the capital of Magadha, 
and Buddha visited it frequently during the reigns 
of Bimbisara {circa 543-491 b.c.) and his son Ajata- 
satru {circa 491-459 b.c,). The First Buddliist Coun¬ 
cil was also held here soon after his death. Mahavira, 
the last Jaina Tirthankara, is said to have passed 
several rainy seasons here, and the Jainas hold it 
holy also as the birth-place of their twentieth 
Tlrtharikara, Muni Suvrata. Jaina temples continue 
here till this day. 

The earlier excavations at Rajgir from 1905-06 
by the Archaeological Survey of India consisted 
mainly of clearance and identification of its various 
features, such as neighbouring woods, htlls and 
caves, with those mentioned in Indian literature 
and the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims Fa-Hien 
and Hiuen Tsang. Situated as it is in a long valley, 
the natural defences provided by the engirdling hills 
here were first stren^hened by raising a high ram¬ 
part of nibble running over the hills, about 40 km. • 
in circuit {pi. XIII A). A smaller citadel inside it, 
pentagonal in shape, was jater encircled by an earthen 
wall of rubble-core. Outside the valley, another forti¬ 
fied town, known as New Rajagriha, is believed to 
have been built by Ajatasatru, 

In the valley, within the inner fortification, exca¬ 
vations have brought to light several structures. 
One of these, square on plan, is identified with 
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the prison^ from where, Bimbisara, aUhough con- 
Wd within it by his son. Ajata^tru, could behold 
Buddha on the Gfidhrakuta hill, which was his 
favourite resort. A stone-pavedr pathway, ascending 
the Gridhrakuta, regarded as part of an ancient 
fortiheation by John Marshall, is believed to have 
been built by Bimbistra. The site of Jivakaniravana, 
where Jlvaka, the court-physician of Bimbtsara, is 
believed to have erected a monastery for Buddha, 
was excavated recently and revealed several elliptical 
halls, perhaps parts of monasteries. A wall of blocks 
of stone to the south of the road to the Gfidhrakuta, 
hitherto taken as part of an inner periphery for the 
city, turned out to be the embankment of a large 
reservoir, idenlihed with the ancient Sumagadhtl. 

Maniyar-Math, a hollow cylindrical brick struc¬ 
ture in the centre of the valley, surrounded by a 
stone com pound-wall, was found to have been built 
over earlier stone buildings. It was enlarged several 
times, including in the late Gupta period, when 
niches were provided on its outer face for accommo¬ 
dating Brahmapical images modelled in stucco. 
Among the sculptures found around it is a sculpture 
with naga figures inscribed with the name Mapinag^ 
a serpent-deity whose shrine at Rajgir is mentioned 
in the MahSbharata, 

On the Vaibhara hill a stone structure known 
as the maeban (‘watch-tower') or Jarasandha-kl- 
Baithak, is identified with the residence of Pipp^a 
of the Buddhist texts, and a group of caves with the 
Saptaparpi, where the First Buddhist Council was 
held after the death of Buddha. Outside the hifis 
on the north lies the Vepuvana, where a large dned- 
up low land is taken to be the Karap^a tank of htcra- 
lure. The excavations in this area revealed the re¬ 
mains of several stiipas and sculptures. 
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In recent years isolated areas of the site have 
been, excavated on scientific lines. A scraping carried 
out by Shri A. Ghosh in a section cut by a rivulet 
yielded interesting data. The occupation suggested a 
seouence of four periodSp. but whether this would 
hold good for the entire site is yet to be seen. The 
lowest signs of habitation showed fragmentary dull- 
red sherds and above them was a clear deposit ot 
the N.B.P. Ware, assigned to drea 50^200 b.c. 
The third and fourth periods, in which the N.B.P. 
Ware was absent, were dated respectively to the 
first century B.C. and the first century a.d. A hilheil^ 
unknown type of post-cremaiion burial came to light 
in the lower levels yielding the N.B,P. Ware: a pit 
with an elliptical bottom and an additional cylindn- 
cal base was first dug and lined with clay: then the 
bones left after cremation were interred in it, and the 
hollowed-out "urn' sealed with clay again. 

Recently the ramparts of the New Rajagfiha, 
supposed to have been built by Ajflta&atru, have 
been excavated and have suggested three successive 
periods of occupation. Over a scanty deposit of the 
N.B.P. Ware, found in association with a red ware 
(Period I), lies a mud^rampart (Period II A), over 
which a brick^wall was added later (Period U B). 
After the collapse of the brick-wall, the rampart 
was heightened by a thick deposit of earth and ash 
(Period III A) and strengthened again on top by 
walls of brick-bats (Period III B). The excavation, 
under Shri Raghbir Singh, is still in progress and 
further work may modify the above picture, obtained 
from a single trench. 
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Among the ancient cities of the central Ganga 
basin, PStaiiputra, modem Patna* occupies an 
important place- Ajatasatru's successor, Udayin 
{circa 459-443 b.c.), transferred the capital of 
Magadha to this place from Rajagnha, and the 
Third Buddhist Council during Aso^’s rule was 
held here. It continued to be the capital under the 
Mauryas, and Megasthencs, the Greek envoy at 
Chandragupta's court (circa 322-298 B-C,), describes 
it as a flourishing city on the confluence of the Ganga 
and Son, 14*5 km. in length and 2 km. in width, 
enclosed by a wooden palisade, which was pierced 
with loopholes for discharging mows. Below the 
rampart ran a defensive ditch which also carried the 
sewage of the city. 

Tlie high water-table and the location of the 
present city largely on the ancient settlement have 
not permitted lateral excavations here on a large 
enough scale. But several isolated sites have been 
dug up from time to time, apart from the accidental 
discoveries of pottery, terracottas, canned nng- 
stones and beads, all ranging on stylistic grounds 
from the Maurya to Gupta periods. Kumrahar and 
Bulandibagh were excavated as early as 1912 to 
1915 by the Archaeological Survey of India, while 
the K.P. Jayasw'al Research institute, Patna, excava¬ 
ted at Kumrahar and certain other sites in recent 
years under the direction of the late Dr. j^S. Altekar 
and Shri V.K. Mishra on behalf of the K.P. Jayaswal 
Research Institute, . 

A sequence of five periods, the earlier four ru^ 
ning without break from circa 600 B.c. to a.o. wU 
and the fifth beginning from A.d, 1600, 
by the excavations in four isolated areas in 1955-50. 
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The distinctive pottery of Period I {circa 600-150 
B.C.) was the N.B*P. Ware, associated with red and 
grey wares, large storage-jars being made in a coarse 
red ware. Iron implements, terracotta animal figu¬ 
rines and bone points were some of the other objects 
in use in this period. Certain fragmentary architec¬ 
tural pieces of sandstone bore a high polish, usually 
associated with the Mauryan workmanship. In the 
upper levels could also be noticed some structures 
of kiln-burnt bricks. 

In Period 11 {circa 150 b,c.-a.d. lOO) the satne 
ceramic industries continued,^ with degeneration in 
their fhbric, and diminution in the quantity of the 
N.B.P. Ware. Punch-marked andcastcoins, including 
the Kau§amb! ‘lanky bull’ type, and stone and terra¬ 
cotta seals bearing symbols were some of the new 
articles in use, indicating trade and prosperity. 
Bricks and tiles were used now for houses, and ringed 
soak-wells for disposal of refuse and sullage. 

The N.B.P, Ware went out of use in Period HI 
{circa A.D. iOO-300), and the pottery was now gene¬ 
rally red or grey. Coins, terracotta figurines, scalings, 
etc., continued in use. A gold amulet fashion^ 
the coins of Huvishka, with legend on one side and 
the figure of the Greek goddess Ardochsho on the 
other, is particularly interesting. Period IV {circa 
A.D, 300-600) yielded plain red ware and lerracolta 
figurines, including figures of Naigame^. There wwe 
also other objects of Gupta craftsmanship. After 
a long break the site was occupied again in about 
1600 {Period V). Glazed pottery, glass beads, ivory 
dice and a coiti of Sha.h *Alam were recovered from 
the levels of this period. 

During the excavations of 1912-15, below ^me 
brick structures assigned to the Gupta period, ^ghty 
heaps of polished stones, in eight rows of ten heaps 
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each with an interval of 4-5 m. from heap to heap, 
were discovered at Kumrahar amidst a deposit of 
charcoal and ash. This was taken by the e^cf^ator 
DB Spooner, as the remains of a pillared hall ot 
Mauri'an date, the wooden superstructure of which 
was assumed to have caved in as a re^lt of a con¬ 
flagration, leaving an ashy deposit. To the south 
of this hall were discovered seven wooden platforms, 
each 9m. long, I'Sm. wide and 1-2 m. high, butter 
purpose remained unascertained. Spooner a^ri mo 
a Persepolitan origin to the hall and put forth the 
astounding view that the pillars of the hall had 
sunk—in fact, were probably still sinking—deep 
into the soft slimy earth underneath. The recent 
excavation hate by the K.P. Jayaswal Rff"* 
Institute revealed a pre-structural phas^, the stme 
tures starting from circa 150 n.c., and established 
that the missing pillars, or the surviving 
thereof, were removed during the ™}ddlc of the 
second century b,C. after the confiagration. The h^l 
had eightyfour pillars, eighty m the mam hall and 
four at the entrance, and they rested 
bases, which distributed their load. A 
from the east in the same alignment as the wooden 
platforms discovered by Spooner w^ 

An enormous brickwork and 
Mauryan to late Gupta times also came . 

this excavation and included a ^ ‘fav 

ment, known as Arogya-vihara, according . , ^ 

scaling, and an apsidal structure with 
stupa, which was rebuilt on a fin ilracotta 

date. Also there were coins, .^”*L„rticularlv 

hgurines, those from Gupta levels being p X 

'■“MdS below 

ings of Gupta date, was found in 1926-27 a unique 
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wooden construe tioo^ consisting of a series of 4*25 m. 
long wooden planks at bottom, flanked by 4*5 m. 
high wooden uprights, which were spanned on top 
by tenoned planks, the entire arrangement making 
a hollow passage. This structure was uncovered to 
a length of 75 m. without reaching its end. Its was 
identified with the wooden palisade mentioned by 
Megasthenes. A similar wooden structure, with¬ 
out, however, the bottom planks, also came to light 
accidentally at Gosain-khanda, half a mile east of 
Bulandibagh. 


9. VAISALI 

Vai^ii, mentioned in the R5mayana and in the 
Buddhist literature, is reputed as the birth-place 
of Mahavira and the capital of oligarchical Lichcha-' 
vis from early times. It was the scene of the Second 
Buddhist Council held about a hundred years after 
Buddha's death.^ A pillar erected by A^oka also 
exists in its neighbourhood. Vai^li is identified 
with what was till recently known as Basarh (Dis¬ 
trict Muzaffarpur of Bihar) and was excavated 
earher, in 1903-04 and 1913-14, by T. Bloch and D.B. 
Spooner of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
when the discovery of seals engraved with the name 
of the city as Vm^ali confirmed the earlier identi¬ 
fication. In 1950 it was excavated on a larger scale 
by Shn Krishna Deva of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, under a scheme of the Vajsali Sangh. 
Further excavations between 1957 and 1961 were 
carried out by the K.P. dayaswal Research Institute 
first under the late Dr, A.S. Altekar and later under 
Shri Sita Ram Roy. 

According to literary tradition, Vai^ail had 
three city^walls. Two of these have been identified: 
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while the main mounds are enclosed within a large 
rectangular mud-built enclosure, known a$ Raja- 
Visal-ka-Gafh, another rampart outside it has been 
traced over a long stretch. There are remams of 
several stupas inside and outside the fortifications. 

The occupation at Vai^ali is divided into four 
periods from circa 500 b.c. to a.d. 500, Period I is 
divided into two sub-periods, A and B. Period I A 
is characterized by black-and-red and red wares in 
association with the N.B.P, Ware, iron objects and 
bone arrow-heads. No trace of a dwelling was found 
in this sub-period, but in Period I B, dated from 
300 to 150 B.C., kiln-burnt bricks were in use, A 
grey ware now made its appearance, although the 
N.B.P, Ware continued. Beads of semi-precious 
stones and terracotta figurines of nagas occurred in 
these levels for the first time. 

In Period II, 150 b.c. to a,d, JOO, there was consi¬ 
derable structural activity. Some sherds of the 
N.B.P. Ware were also recovered. Punch-marked 
and cast copper coins and a steatite votive plaque 
with representation of a mother-goddess were other 
objects found in these levels. 

Period III, dated from circa a.d. 200 to 300, 
was characterized by a red ware. Several remains 
of well-built brick structures were expo^ m this 
period. Period IV, from a.d. 300 to 500, yiwded 
fine Gupta terracottas and sealings inscribed in 

Gupta script. _ . T ■ 1 . ut. ■ 

According to Buddhist texts the 
built a stupa over their share of the relics of Buddha 
to the north-west of the city; this is identified with 
the remains of a stupa of mud excavated recently. 
Originally it was 7'5 m. in diameter and was subse¬ 
quently enlarged by burnt brick several time, um- 
mately resulting in a diameter of over IZ m, (p- by). 
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The defences showed three periods- The original 
rampart overlying the N.B.P. Ware, was built with 
burnt brick in the Sunga period {Period II), although 
only brick-bat debris was encountered in the excava¬ 
tion, During the rule of Kushans (Period III) it was 
heightened with earth and encircled by a moat, 
while in the Gupta period (Period fV) brick was 
used again, and barracks and other structures added 
to it. 

Excavations at other sites have confirmed the 
above sequence and have revealed several mud- 
built stupas. The site is fairly rich in coins, seals 
and sealings, terracotta figurines, ornaments and 
other objects usually found on early historical sites, 

10. UJJAIN 

Ujjain (ancient Ujjayinl) is one of the sites known 
to the earliest literary tradition as one of the sixteen 
mahd-janapadas or ‘major states’ into which northern 
India was divided. It was the capital of Avanti, and 
king Pradyota, a contemporary of Buddha, ruled 
here. It lies on the bank of river ^ipra, a tributary 
of the Chambal. Both the town and the river find 
mention in Kalidasa's Meghaduta and other works 
of Sanskrit literature. 

The site was superficially excavated earlier by 
the Archaeological Department of Gwalior State; 
recently it has been excavated on a larger scale by 
the Archaeological Survey of India under the direc¬ 
tion of Shri N.R, Banerjee. The occupation of the 
site is divided into four periods. Perit^ I, dat^ to 
circa 750 to 500 b.c., is characterized by black-and- 
red, fine red-slipped, and coarse granulated wares, 
the last one dominating over the other two classes 
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by sheer quantity, iron is found from the very begin¬ 
ning. The houses were built with mud. A massive 
rampart with an extant basal width of 75 m. and 
height of 13 m. in the shape of a parallelogram, 
with a moat 24 m. wide around it, except on the 
riverside, was thrown around the habitation in the 
latter half of this period. The discovery of a single 
sherd of the Painted Grey Ware from the core of 
the rampart indicates that the ware had found its 
way to Ujjain earlier than the construction of the 
rampart. There was evidence of breaches in the 
rampart, which were repeatedly repaired. Over the 
riverside the rampart was strengthened with a caging 
of wooden rafters covered by mud (pi. XllI B). The 
major ingress to the town was through the gateway 
on the north-west, where a succession of roads was 

discovered. _ 

In Period II, dated to circa 500 to 200 B.C., to 
the earlier categories of pottery, the N,B,P. Ware 
was also added. Judging from its quantities it appears 
to have been manufactured locally. Arrow-heads of 
bone, one of them bearing even a red stain, whitm 
has been identified as the blood*trace of a bird, 
occur in large numbers in this period. Inscribed 
seals, coins, iron objects like arrow-heads and spear¬ 
heads, terracottas and ornaments, particularly ear- 
disks of copper, ivory, jasper and clay, are some oi 
the other objects used in this penod. There is evi¬ 
dence of considerable structural activity consisting 
of the use of both mud-brick and kiln-burnt brick. 
A large tank, 10 m. by 8 m., and a canal expo^ 
to a" length of 56 m., both bnck-built, are 
worthy. A tile-roofed mud-built workshop tor ttie 
manufticture of beads of stone, arrow-heads and 
perhaps knitting-needles of-- bone was also 
discovered. 
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Period III is assigned to circa 200 b,c. to a.i>. 
1300, from the time of Sungas to that of Paramaras, 
its sub-periods not having been worked out yet. 
Coins with Uijayin! symbol and terracotta figurines 
abound in this period. Particularly remarkable for 
its decorative tunic and other ornamentation is the 
figure of a lady of the Kushan period (pi. XV C and 
D). The manufacture of beads of semi-precious 
stones is a specialized industry of this period. It may 
be noticed that the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 
refers to Ujjain as an emporium of trade exporting 
precious and semi-precious stones to the western 
world through the port of Broach, The exposed 
houses of this period were built of mud on rubble- 
foundations. There existed also ringed soak-wells, 
vertically arranged soakage-jars and drain-pipes. A 
channel-shaped oven with several cooking-positions 
suggests its communal use. Period IV signifies only 
a short-lived settlement in the fourteenth century. 
Coins, glazed and other typical pottery and brick 
and stone structures were noticed in the levels of 
this period, 

11. ERAN 

Eran (ancient Airakitia) is well-known for its 
Gupta remains consisting of temf>les and inscribed 
pillars. It is surrounded on three sides by the mean¬ 
dering Bina (ancient Vepva), which is ultimately 
connected with the Yamuna over the Betwa, The 
site has been under excavation since 1960-61 by the 
University of Saugor under the direction of Professor 
K.D. Bajpai. 

The deposits of long occupation here are assigned 
to four periods, Period 1 is protohistoric and has 
already been mentioned (p. 22). Eran was occupied 
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again, after a long gap, a few centuries pnor to 
the beginning of the Christian era (Period ll). Iron 
had now come into use and the coarse red ware was 
the normal pottery, although the plain black-and-red 
ware still continued, A sherd of the N.fl,P. Ware 
was also found in the upper levels of this period. 
Apart from beads of terracotta, shell and 
pr^ious stones, bangles of shell, stone weights, 
terracotta figurines and punch-marked and cast 
tribal coins also occur in this period. A lead pie« 
bearing an impression of a die with the legend in 
Mauryan Brahml reading as raho Idagutma^ ot 
king Indragupta', is particularly interesting. Al¬ 
though no structures were met with, bnek-bats 
attested to their prior presence. 

Occupation continued during the fitf jour or 
five centuries of the Christian era (Period HI)- The 
black-and-red ware now entirely disappeared and 
the well-known Red Polished Ware, associated with 
Roman ceramics, now came into use. The houses 
were buill substantially with kiln-burnt bricks. This 
period was particularly rich in coins, yielding 
hoard of punch-marked coins and coins of Rama- 
gupta, the Nagas and the Indo-Sas^nians. Among 
these the coins of Ramagupta, both lion and Garuda 
types, are recorded for the first time. Figuru^ m 
Gupta style also occurred in th«e levels. Par i- 
culariy interesting was a seal bearing the figure o 
Gaja-takshmi, with an inscription in Gupta charac¬ 
ters which mentions the name of the town as 

Period IV is medieval, datable from 
1800. The town was now fortified by a long sto^- 
wall. Glass and shell bangles appear to have 
a popular industry in this period. 
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Maheswar and Navdaloli (District West Nimar, 
Madhya Pradesh) lie on the southern and northern 
banks of the Narmada respectively, facing each 
other. Maheswar is traditionally identified with 
Mahishmati—a city founded by king Muchukunda 
according to the Pura^s and other works and once 
the capital of Avanti according to Buddhist texts, 
to be distinguished no doubt from the northern 
capitals at VidisS or Ujjayini in different 
periods. Both Maheswar and Navdaioli were exca¬ 
vated in 1952-53 under the direction of Dr, H.D, 
Sankalia by a joint expedition organized by the 
Deccan College Post-graduate and Research Insti¬ 
tute, Poona, with assistance from the Universities of 
Poona and Bombay and the Department of Archaeo¬ 
logy of the erstwhile Madhya Bharat State. Excava¬ 
tions were continued even subsequently at these 
sites under the same director. 

Taken together, these two sites have yielded the 
story of human habitation on the Narmada, with 
certain gaps, from prehistoric to late medieval 
times. Of the seven periods, into which the occupa¬ 
tion of Maheswar and Navdaioli is divided, the 
first two belong to the Early and Middle Stone Ages, 
and the third to the protohistoric period, which 
has been dealt with earlier (p. 20). The remains 
of Periods III and iV are found both at Navdatoli 
and Maheswar, but the subsequent story from 
Period V to VII is gleaned only from Maheswar. 

The protohistoric occupation at Maheswar and 
Navdatoli^ ended in about the fourteenth century 
B.C., and it was after a long gap that the sites were 
re-occupied again in Period IV, which is charac¬ 
terized mainly by the black-and-red ware and the 
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N.B.P. Ware and early coins. It may be dated from 
circa 400 to lOO b.c. By now iron fiad come into 
use. Terracotta figures, toys, bangles and bwds, 
the last also of semi-precious stones and glass, 
formed other material in use. A stupa at 
Navdatoli, with some of its bricks inscribed in 
letters of the third century b.c., falls m t his penod; 
it was destroyed by a flood. The use of knn-bumt 
brick in the stupa suggests good housing, but 
the remains of houses found in the excavations 
are limited to post-holes, pebble*walls and 

ring-wells. , j . j i. 

In Period V, limited to Maheswar, dat^ be¬ 
tween 100 n.c. to A.D. 100, the black-and- red ware 
diminishes considerably, while tan and burnished 
red wares become more popular. A number ol 
glass objects come from this penod. ihe 
evidence of houses is provided by brick-bats and 


Period VI is characterized by the Red Polish^ 
Ware, which is found largely in western India in 
association with the remains of me Kshatra^ 
period. It is closely akin to the Roman Samian 
ware, and one of its forms, a long and narrow-OMke 
spouted vase, commonly described m spnnKie , 
is perhaps of Mediterranean origin. The biac 
red ware shows a further decrease in mis peri 
while coarse red and black wares are on 
The exposed structures of this period were y 
fragmentary but included a house consisting ot a 
large room with verandahs and two small r^ms, all 
built with kiln-burnt bricks raised on pebble and 


mortar foundations. , . 

Period VIi is dated to late medieval when 
this pan of the country was under the control ot 
Muslims and Marathas successively. 
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L. NASIK 

Nasilc, on the southern bank of Godavari, is the 
headt^uarters of a District of the same name and is 
mentioned in several Sanskrit works, perhaps the 
earliest direct reference occurring inthe 
of Patanjali of the mid-second century b.c. It is 
famous for the rock-cut caves in its neighbourhood, 
some of them inscribed, and excavated between 
100 B.C. and a.d. 300. Tn 1948 some sherds of the 
N.B.P, Ware were picked up here. It was subse* 
quently systematically excavated by Dr, H.D. Sanka* 
lia as part of the excavation-programme of the 
Deccan College Post-graduate and Research Institute, 
Poona. 

Tools of Early Slone Age have been picked up 
here from the surface. Of the total height of 30 m. 
of the mound, only a thickness of about 7 5 m. 
contains, however, the relies and remains of human 
habitation, divided into four periods from the proto- 
historic to medieval times. The first period, proto- 
historic, dealt with earlier (p, 24), ended in about 
the thirteenth century b,c. The site remained deserted 
till about 400 B.a, when it was re-occupied in early 
historical times (Period II). 

This period is divided into two phases, A and 
B, dated to 400-200 B-C. and 200 b.C.-a.d. 50 res¬ 
pectively. The common pottery of this period is a 
coarse red ware with globular vessels, dishes, bowls, 
large jars and others shaped like gourds. Quantita¬ 
tively a black-and-red ware comes next, the pop ul^ 
shapes in it being jars, bowls, dishes and basins. The 
houses in this period were mud-w'alled, and there 
also existed soakage-pits lined with bricks or rin^ 
Two huts were exposed in some detail. Msociated 
with the dwellings were large storage-jars. Iron 
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implements, beads of terracotta and semi-precious 
stones and bangles of shell were other articles in 
use Glass was known, but only traces have been 
found. In Period II B uninscribcd cast copper coins 
and some sherds bearing criss-cross designs as in 
ihe Andhra Ware also appeared* „ ^ . 

The introduction of the well-known Red Polished 
Ware, more characteristic of western India, marked 
the beginning of Period IIL Some of the sherds are 
inscribed with symbols or Brahmi characters, palaeo* 
graphically datable between the tlurd and first cen¬ 
turies B.C, The houses were now built with kiln-bumt 
bricks and roofed with terracotta tiles. This periw 
is dated from a.d, 50 to 200, and it is dunng this 
period that the Kshaharatas ruled over this pail 
of the country. Bone, glass and gold were now used 

for beads, uoa . ic 7 c 

Period IV covers the span from 1400 to 

when Nasik came successively under the sway of 
Muslim provincial governors, Mnghals and Mara- 
thas. The common pottery of this period is red or 
black, and some of the shapes are, curiously enough, 
similar to those from Period II, Celadon w^_aod 
shell bangles, some decorated, are found m the levels 
of this period, 

14. NEVASA 

Nevasa, on the Pravara, a tributary of the Goda¬ 
vari, lies in District Ahmadnagar and famous ^ 
the home of the thirteenth century samt JnaneSv^^ 
himous for his commentary ^ 

Excavation was started here in ^54 
in subsequent years by Dr. 

Deccan College Post-graduate and Research Ins * 

Poona, 
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Nevasa provides a fuller index of the cultural 
sequence on the Godavari than Nasik, in the sense 
that relics of the Old and Middle Stone Ages are 
better represented here. Including the two Stone 
Ages, the occupation here is divided into six periods, 
the later four of which are roughly coeval with the 
four periods of Nasik. Nevasa, however, has been 
excavated on a larger scale and has produced more 
ample evidence for each period. 

Period III, protohistoric, came to an end in about 
the thirteenth century b.c., as mentioned earlier 
(p.25). Nevasa was occupied again after a long gap 
in about 200 b.c. in the historical period (Period fV). 
A black-and-red ware, and iheso-called Andhra Ware, 
with criss-cross designs, were now in use. Vessels 
of the N-B.P. Ware were also finding their way 
now to ibis place. Iron was the main metal and the 
currency included the coins issued by the Satavahana 
rulers. A punch-marked coin has also been recover¬ 
ed from the levels of this period. Beads, crucibles 
and animal figurines were in use. 

Pebbles and clay, or alternating courses of black 
clay and sill, were now used in the foundations of 
houses, which were largely built with kiln-burnt 
bricks. The floors were of lime and clay, mixed with 
hemp. Wooden posts, however, still supported some 
of the roofs, as tn protohistoric times, Soak-piis 
lined with bricks or rings and storage-jars embedded 
in floors formed other adjuncts of houses. 

Tlie introduction of the Red PoUshed Ware 
and Roman amphorae in about 50 b.c, heralded the 
beginning of the next period (Period V). Life be¬ 
came more affluent, but there was no vital change 
in the pattern of life or the articles of everyday use. 
Glass may have been known in protohistoric limes, 
but it became now more acoesssiblc. Faience and 
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shell, apart from semi-precious stones and terracotta 
arc among other materials used for manufacture 
of beads. Votive tanks, human hgurines and a wide 
range in iron implements supplied other needs. The 
houses were built on the same pattern as in the 
preceding period, but tiles were used for roofing. 

The site was deserted in about a.d. 300, and it 
was after a long gap, in about 1400, that it was 
inhabitated once again during the rule of the provin¬ 
cial governors appointed by the Sultans of Delhi 
(Period VI). The Mughals and Marathas ruled 
over it successively till about 1700. The houses were 
now often made of stone. The celadon, glazed ware 
and glass, the last of which was perhaps the most 
popular material for bangles, are characteristic of 
this period. These levels also yielded coins of the 
Bahmani and Nizam Shahi rulers. 

15. TAMLUK 

The sea-port on eastern coast mentioned in 
literature under different names, such as Tamra- 
lipta, Damalipta, Tamralipti or Tamraltpltka, from 
where Indian seacraft sailed to the islands in the 
Indian archipelago and China, is identified with 
Tamluk (District Midnapur) on the Ruptiarayan 
river. Besides being mentioned by Ptolemy, it 
was visited by the Chinese pilgrims Fa-Hien, Hiuen 
Tsang and I-tsing. Silver and copper punch- 
marked and rectangular cast coins, terracotta 
figurines and ancient pottery were picked up here 
from time to lime, A few trial-trenches were sunk 
here in 1940. Excavation was undertaken, however, 
on a larger scale in 1954-55 by the Archaeolo¬ 
gical Survey of India under the direction or 
Shri M. N, Deshpande, 
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The excavation revealed that the site had been 
occupied from the ncohthicto modern times, perhaps 
with several breaks. The ponds and other cuttings 
made later, disturbing the ancient accumulations, 
did not allow to obtain a connected sequence. 

Over the neolithic celts associated with an ill-bred 
pottery, the site was occupied in the third-second 
centuries b.c. (Period M). Typical terracotta figurines 
in Smiga style, cast copper coins and pottery normally 
associated in northern India with the N.B.P. Ware 
were found in these levels. Even the tatter had been 
picked up earlier. Rouletted Ware, and ‘sprinkler^- ^ 
type vessels, bespeaking contact with the Roman 
w'orld, characterized the next period (Period III), 
wlilch could be dated to the first two centuries of the 
Christian era. A brick-built deep stepped tank and 
ringed soak-wells provided evidence of structural 
activity in this penod. 

Occupation during the Kushan and Gupta times 
(Period IV) was indicated by typical terracotta 
figurines, one of which, although broken, provided 
a competent Gupta specimen with its graceful 
modelling and transparent drapery. Pieces of sculf^ 
lures indicated occupation in Pnla and Sena times, 
while remains of houses and salL-factories of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were found in 
top levels. 

1 

16. BANGARH j 

Bangarh (Dinajpur District), anciently known j 
among others by the nam^ of Kotivarsha and Devi- 
ko(a, Oes on the bank of the Punarbhava, a feeder 
of the Padma, a major distributary of the Ganga. 

It was excavated by the University of Calcutta 
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during 1937-41 and again in 1951 under the dir«:tion 
of Shri K.G. Goswami. 

Five ‘strata’, dating from the Maurya to (he 
early medieval period, were recognized here by the 
excavator. In the lowest stratum was exposed a 
rine-lined soak-well; the potsherds from this level 
included specimens of the N.B.P, Ware. Period II, 
coeval with the period of the ^uiigas, was charac¬ 
terized by prosperous buildings, drains, cess-pits, 
and a brick-built ram part-wall. Terracotta hgunnes, 
typically Suriga in technique and features, were 
' among the objects from this level. The pottery from 
Period III, covering the Kushan and Gupta times, 
shows various impressed decorative motifs. During 
this period and the following one, when the Palas 
had come on the scene, the rampart-wall was raised 
higher. A small but unique lotus-sbapcd tank, 
originally covered with a pillared canopy, belongs to 
. the Pala period. With me tank at the «ntre, the 
primary plan of the buildings to which It pertains 
!S^ cruciform, a chamber on each comer commu¬ 
nicating with the tank. Carved bricks and stone 
sculptures form other relics of this period. No build¬ 
ings in Period V were encountered, but the abundance 
of glazed potsherds leaves no doubt as to the early 
medieval age of the top levels. 

Y 17, CHANDRAKETUGARH 

Ancient terracottas and pottery had been picked 
up earlier from the fortified site of Chandraketu- 
I garh (District 24-Parganas), 37 km. north-east of 
Calcutta. The site has been under excavation by the 
University of Calcutta from 1956-57 under the direc¬ 
tion of Shri K.G, Goswami and others. The excava¬ 
tion has revealed almost a continiious sequence 
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of occupations, divided into six periods, from the 
pre-Mauryan to Pala times, at the two mounds of 
Chandrakelugarh and Khana-Mihirer-Dhipi and 
a third site known as ItfikholS, all parts of the village 

known as Berachampa, a 

In pre-Mauryan levels (Period I) a red war^ 
often treated with a slip, was in use, along with 
ivory beads, bangles and other small objects, Pcnod 
II was probably coeval with the Maurya and Sun^ 
rule, U is marked by the introduction of the N,B.P. 
Ware and black-slipped, polished and unpolishw 
grey wares. Pieces of a Rouletted Ware 
beads of semi-precious stones, antimony-rods ot 
copper and ivoiy, terracotta figurines and copper 
punch-marked coins were recovered from this penod. 
In Period III, possibly late Sunga, a red ware, some- 
times bearing stamped designs^ appears to have been 
in use. In addition to typical Sunga terracottas, 
beads of stones, antimony-rods of bone, ivory and 
copper, steatite caskets, cast copper coins and sherds 
inscribed in early BrahmT arc the other antiquities 
of this period. Period IV, coeval with the Kushan 
rule, yielded typical terracotta human figunnes, 
cast' copper coins, heads of glass and semi-precious 
stones, bangles of shell and terracotta plaques, one 
of which, portraying a pair of parrots peeking at a 
lotus-pod, was particularly interesting. 

In the first four periods there are either no 
traces of houses, or, if at all. they appear to have 
been built with mud, bamboo and timber with roots 
of tiles. Wooden piles for bearing the load or over¬ 
head structures appear to have been dnven in tlic 
soft earth of this deltaic region. The kiln^urm 
brick was introduced in Period V in the Gupta 
times, when the pottery in use was grey or biacK, 
sometimes bearing stamped designs. Terracotta 
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plaques with animat and human figures, the latter 
ofien portraying mithmast and car-studs were 
among other objects in use> 

At the mound of Khana-Mihircr-Dhipi, where 
eight occupational levels were noticed, a large poly¬ 
gonal brick structure of sarvatobhadra plan, probably 
the remains of a temple, belongs to the Gupta period. 
This temple was enlarged out of an earlier smaller 
structure. In the the centre of the temple a brick- 
lincd square pit with widening sides was found 
covered by later additions. Before the construc¬ 
tion of the temple, the dwellings consisted of 
wooden or bamboo structures bearing tiled roofs. 
The site was also under occupation during the 
rule of the Pala kings (Period VI), to which some of 
the later structures belong. 

The excavation has also revealed the remains of 
two votive siupiis and an extensive brick-built wall, 
which suggest the existence of a Buddhist establish¬ 
ment in later Gupta times. 

18. SISUPALGARH 

In ancient Kalinga, Sisupalgarh, near Bhuba¬ 
neswar, possibly identical with Tosali mentioned 
in Asoka’^s edicts at Dhauli, 3 km. south of it, 
and with Kalipganagra of Kharavela’s Hathigumpha 
inscription at Khandagiri, 10 km. north of tt, 
excavated by the Archaeological Survey of India 
under the direction of Shri B.B. Lal- 

The total occupation of Sisupal^h can 
be divided into three periods. The fonnauve 
period of the settlement, circa 300-200 B.C., shows 
singularly plain pottery of a dull grey to terracotta 
red surface. No structural remains of tlus period 
came to light. The next period, with impressive 
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sirucixires of laterite slabs, may be divided into two f 
phases, the earlier of which, circa 200 b.c. to a.d. 100, [ 
shows a sophistication of the local pottery combined I 
with the introduction of decorations and the evoiu- \ 
tion of a bright-red polished ware. At the bottom f 
of this period occurs the black-and-red ware. ! 
while the late levels occasionally yield fragments 
of the Rouletied Ware. In the upper phase of this 
period, circa a.d. 100-200, the bright-red ware 
deteriorated into a plain red ware with an ordinary 
wash, and the decorative patterns became crude. > 
Glass bangles, clay buUae imitating Roman coins 1 
(pi, XVI C), a silver punch-marked coin and a | 
copper coin of Huvishka were also found in the i 
deposits of this period. In the last period, circa 
A.D. 200-350, the devolution of the bright-red 
ware into a thin ineffective red or yellowish-red 
pottery ivas complete. A gold coin, copied from 
the coinage of the Kushan king Vasudeva, and some i, 
Puri-Kushan coins came from this period. A large 
number of terracotta car-omaments obtained here 
show their beginnings in the second period, but it is 
in the last period that they became extremely abun- ^ 
dant and characteristic of the site. 

The houses in the town were built with bricks or 
cut laieritc-slabs, and the streets seem to have been laid 
on a chess-board pattern. The remarkably elaborate 
western gateway, built of massive slabs of I ate rite. i 
was flanked by L-shaped arms projecting outwards ' 
which could be ascended by regular flights of steps 
(pL XIV A). Two doorways, outer and inner, gave 
atxiess to the town through the flanks. A third 
narrow passage, passing through the northern flank 
close to the inner doorway, presumably restricted 
the entry when the main doorways were closed as 
occasion demanded. 
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The site was first occupied about 300 b.c., but 
the original rampart, of heaped earth, was not built 
till a hundred years later, when the black>and-red 
ware made its nrst appearance here. Jn the second 
phase, a 10-15 cm. thick layer of latcrite was laid 
on the earlier earthwork. Two brick-walls, 8 m. apart 
with debris and mud-filling in between, marked the 
third phase; and, finally, when the earlier revetment 
had partially collapsed, a new revetment was built 
with stepped exterior. 

19. ARIKAMEDU 

Finds of certain beads and gems of Roman make 
at Arikamedu, 3 km. south of Pondicherry, had 
attracted the attention of the French antiquarian 
G. Jouveau-Dubreuil in 1937. Subsequently the 
French authorities carried out a superficial excava¬ 
tion there. In 1945, however, the site was systemati¬ 
cally excavated by the Archaeological Survey of 
India under the direction of Dr. (now Sir) Mortimer 
Wheeler, on a scale large enough to give a reasonably 
clear picture of the nature of the ancient settlement, 

‘ including its contact with the Roman world. 

A large warehouse, built in about a.d. 50, came 
to light in one of the two sectors excavated; in the 
other were noticed four levels of successive Sinic¬ 
in lures, which included a courtyard with two smalt 
tanks (pi. XIV B), both bellied to have b»n 
used in the preparation of muslin exported outside 
India. 

The broken bits of pottery revealed, however, 
Roman wares of two categories which occurred 
almost through the entire span of occupation, from 
the close of the first century b.c. to a.o, 200. ThcM 
I were the two-handled amphorae, intended to contain 
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wine or oil, and the smooth-surfaced wide dish 
with concentric bands of roulelted pattern, which 
has come to be known as the Rouletted Ware. The 
patlcrn and technique of the latter were definitely , 
importations, though not necessarily so the i' 
specimens found. A third ware was more limited in 
duration, between A.D. 20 to 50. This is a red glazed 
ware, sometimes stamped w'lth the name of the 
potter (pi. XVI D) and commonly called the ‘Arrc- 
tine’ Ware, from the Latin name of Arezzo (Arre- ^ 
lium), which was famed contemporaneously for / 
producing a high-quaiity ware of this class. Among "t 
other imported objects, including earlier finds, were 
Graeco-Roman gems, some of them with intaglio, I 
a red-ware Roman lamp and Roman glass bowls, 
occasionally ‘pillared* in mould. 

The earliest local ware at Arikamedu is pre¬ 
dominantly grey with some proportion of red ware, 
but the latter shows a progressive increase till n , 
outnumbers the former. Finally a process of devolu¬ 
tion sets in, and the red ware gets cruder and cruder. 

In the pre-Arretine layers some of the pots have 
basket-impressions, graffito-decoration or incised 
designs of the simplest kind. The black-and-red 
ware, usually associated with megaliths, is also 
present, but in very limited quantities. i 

Arikamedu was obviously an Indo-Roman coastal 
trading-station, probably identical with Podoukc < 
mentioned in the Periplus of tke Erythraeon Sea 
{circa A.D. 60-100). It ceased to active after 
circa A.D. 200 and was thereafter subjected to spolia¬ 
tion in medieval times, as indicated by stray finds 
of Cho]a coins and fragments of Chinese celadon 
ware. 

Y. D. SharmA 
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]. THE ORIGINS 


T hk places connected with the four principal 
events of Buddha’s life, viz. his birth, eniighten- 
ment, first preaching and decease, which took pla« 
respectively at Lumbinl, Bodh-Gaya, Samath and 
Kasia, were looked upon with greatest sanctity. To 
these were added four other places also intimately 


‘ For pbc« meoiiorinl in thti ch«p(«r, lee itup. fl#.!, p. 99. The roek' 
vol Buddhist moounvnls are doall trith lo dutpirr V, 
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associated with his life, viz. SrSvastl, SSnkasya, 
Rajagriha and Vaiiall, which together with the first 
four were regarded as the eight holy places (aslita- 
mahasthdrjas), celebrated alike in Buddhist lore as 
well as art. At ^ravastl (below, p. 96) and Satikasya 
(modern Sankisa. District Farrukhabad) Buddha is 
believed to have performed great feats of miracles. 
At Rajagriha (below, p. 95) the Master tamed the 
mad elephant which had been let loose on him by his 
cousin Devadatta. Vat^ll witnessed the memorable 
event of the offer of honey to the Master by the 
monkeys. There were several other places in the 
present States of Bibar and Uttar Pradesh, such 
as Nalanda (below,p,94)and KausambI (below,p.96) 
which were also hallowed by Buddha’s visits during 
his ministry extending over nearly half a century. It 
is but natural that those places should be adorned 
by devout Buddhists with shrines, stUpas and monaS' 
lerics. Further, according to tradition king Afoka 
(273'32 B.c.) opened the eight out of the ten original 
stapoi' enshrining the body-relics of the Master and 
distributed them into ei^tyfour thousand stupas, 
which he is said to have erected throughout the 
length and breadth of his vast empire. This explains 
why sites like Sanchi (below, p. 90) and Taxita (West 
Pakistan) have such fine Buddhist monuments, even 
though they were not visited by Buddha. 

The earliest Buddhist monuments In India arc 
attributable to Afoka, who exerted his energies and 
the resources of his empire to the propagation of 
Buddhism. He is credited with the authorship of 
three principal types of monuments, viz., (I) pillars, 
(2) sfupaSf and (3) rock-cut caves, of which the first 
t\vo have Buddhist associations. Asoka set up at least 
thirty pillars including ten inscribed with his edicts on 
sites which are scattered in Districts Champaran 
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and Muzaffarpur of north Bihar, in the Nepal Taraj\ 
at Sarnath near Varanasi and Kausambi near Allaha¬ 
bad, in the Meerut and Ambala Districts and at 
Sanchi in central India. Made of Chunar sandstone 
and bearing a highly lustrous polish, the pillars are 
tapering monolithic shafts, between 10 and 15 m. 
high, with an ornamental capital, surmounted by 
powerful animal-sculpture of symbolical significance. 
Distinguished by dignity, exquisite finish and monu¬ 
mental quality, these free-standing columns probably 
formed part of larger architectural schemes on sites 
like Sanchi and Sarnath. The best-preserved pillar 
is that at Lauriya-Nandangarh (District Champaran), 
which is complete with the A§okan edicts and a 
capital crowned by a stately figure of lion (pi. XVII 

A)- 

The stupa originated as a piled-up burial-tumulus 
and constituted the most characteristic monument 
of Buddhist religion, although stiipas of other faiths 
arc not unknown. Symbolizing the decease (parinir- 
rarfa) of Buddha, the stupa came to be looked upon 
as an object of Buddhist cult-worship by the time of 
Asoka, who, as stated above (p. S6), is believed to 
have erected an enormous number of stupas over 
Buddha's relics which had originally been enshrined 
in eight or ten monuments. Siilpas were of three 
lyiws and were built cither to enshrine the bc^y- 
relics (iaririka) or the personal elTects (paribhogika) 
of Buddha and Buddhist saints or to commemorate 
spots and events of religious significance (tddeSika). 
In course of time, the dedication of stupas, with 
or without relics, was considerd an act of highest 
piety and numerous ‘votive’ stiipas of smaller size, 
some containing scores or hundreds of clay replicas 
of tiny stupas were put up around larger Buddhist 
stiipas or shrines. 
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The Stupa was a solid structural dome {aii4a), 
usually raised on one or more terraces and sur¬ 
mounted by a railed pavilion {honnika) from which 
rose the shaft of the crowning umbrella {chhatra). 
TTie stupas had one or more circuinambulatory 
passages {pradakshim-patha) which were usually 
enclosed by railing (vedika). The earlier stupas were 
hemispherical in shape with a low base, while the 
later ones assumed an increasingly cylindrical form 
with a well-developed drum. In the later examples, 
which tended to be more ornate, the base-terraces 
and the umbrellas were multiplied. 

2. PIPRAHWA 

The only brick stupa of a probable pre-Asokan 
date is that at Piprahwa in Basti District of Uttar 
Pradesh,which yielded among its relies a vase,inscrib¬ 
ed in characters believed to be pre-Asokan, and a 
figure in gold relief, representing the mother-goddess 
in a frontal pose. The stupa, built of large bricks, has 
a diameter of 35 m, and an extant height of 6 6 m., 
indicating a low ratio of height to dlaineter, which 
is a sign of antiquity. According to the inscription 
on the relic-casket, the relics found in the stupa 
pertained to Buddha himself (pi. XV]I B). 

3. LAURIYA-NANDANGARH 

Lauriya (District Champaran) contains, besides 
an inscribed Akikan pillar, fifteen ji'w/Jo-mounds. 
Four of them were excay-ated in 1904-07 and as two 
of them yielded a deposit of burnt bones \vith char¬ 
coal and a gold leaf with a mother-goddess figure 
(akin to the one from Piprahwa}, they were regarded 
by the excavator to be Vedie burial tumuli. As u 
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rcsuU of their re-cxmination in 5935-37 they were 
definitely recognized to be stupas of mud or mud- 
bricks with baked-brick revetments (in two cases 
with actual biick-liping)and were regarded as rough* 
ly contemporary with thePiprahwa slupa on account 
of the analogous find of the mother-goddess figure 
on the gold leaf. 

Nandangarh. about 2 km. from the Asokan 
pillar, represents a fortified habitation-site. At one 
end of the site was excavated a large brick stiipa 
reared up on multiple polygonal terraces with nume¬ 
rous re-entrant angles. This edifice, of the early 
centuries A*d., is the earliest example of a form of 
terraced stiipa which culminated in the celebrated 
monuments of Paharpur in East Pakistan and 
Borobudur in Java, both dating from circa aj>. 800. 

4. VAI^AL! 

Vaisali (District Muzaffarpur), which was the 
birth-place of Mahavfra and a favourite resort of 
Buddha, has an uninscribed Mauryan pillar, besides 
extensive remains of ancient shrines, stupas and 
habitations including a fortified citadel (garh)> 
A stupa was excavated here by Dr. A.S, Allekar in 
1957-58. It was seen to have started as a mud stupa 
of unpretentious size (7‘5m. in diameter) in the pre- 
Mauryan age and was enlarged four times, the first 
enlargement being executed in neat brickwork during 
the Mauryan times. From the find of a relic-casket 
within an ancient breach inside the core of the stupa, 
the excavator surmised that this was the stSpa built 
by the Lichchhavis over their share of the body- 
relics of Buddha, which, according to tradition, were 
opened up by Aioka for redistribution of the relic- 
contents. 
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5. SANCH[ 

Sanchi was a flourishing Buddhist scttlemeni 
teeming with temples, monasteries and stiipas^ dating 
from the Mauryan to the medievai ages. The original 
nucleus of Stupa 1, attributed to Asoka, was a low 
brick structure, of almost half the diameter of the 
present stiipa (pL XVIII), in the core of which it is 
now concealed. This structure, built of large bricks, 
was much dama^d when excavated. Presumably 
it was hemispherical in shape with a raised terrace 
at the base, enclosed by a wooden railing, 
and a stone umbrella at the summit, of which 
pieces were recovered from the site. The oniy other 
structure which went with this was the Asokan 
pillar which stands at its original plac^ near the 
southem gateway. About a century later, the original 
brick stiipa was enveloped in a stone casing and 
^s enlarged to its present dimensions (diam. over 
36 m*, ht, I6'46 m.) to form an almost hemispherical 
dome, truncated near the top. At the same time a 
lofty terrace, approached by a double flight of steps 
on the southern side, was built against its base to 
serve as a processional path. The masonry of the 
dome and terrace was originally covered with plaster 
decorated with colour. At the summit of the stiipa 
was built a diminutive square railing with a pedestal, 
Irom which rose the shaft of the triple umbrella that 
crowned the superstructure. Another paved proces- 
siona! path was provided on the ground-level which 
was enclosed by a plain arid massive 5tone-balustrade> 
Ims balustrade, consisting of tenoned uprights, 
of a lenticular section and copings 
With scarf-joints, was obviously copied from a 
wooden prototype and formed the gift of individual 
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It was in the latter half of the first century b.c, 
that the four lavishly-carved gateways were erected, 
one in each cardinal dirwtion (pi. XIX), as magni¬ 
ficent entrances to this imposing monument These 
were manifestly conceived in wood and executed 
in stone, and each of them, over 10 m. high, was 
alike in design and consisted of two square uprights, 
surmounted by capitals, which in their turn supported 
three architraves with a row of sculptured balusters 
in between. Each of them was carved on both faces 
with the Jataka tales, scenes from the life of Buddha 
and miscellaneous motifs, the entire composition 
being significantly crowned by the symbol of dharma- 
chakra. 


6. BAIRAT 

Remains of a Mauryan brick siupa of a unique 
type have been recovered at Bairat (Jaipur District). 
Of the siupa only bits of foundation have survived 
together with pieces of a stone umbrella and a bowl, 
bearing the distinctive Mauryan polish, the former 
being probably the crowning member of the stupa. 
The rnain interest of the mounment lies in the 
enclosing circular shrine (diam. 8*23'm.) which was 
made of lime-pIastcrcd panels of brickwork alter¬ 
nating with twentysix octagonal pillars of wood. 
The shrine was entered from the east through a 
small portico, supported on two wooden pillars 
and was surrounded by a circular processional path 
with an opening on the east, the whole being en¬ 
closed at a later dale within a rectangular com¬ 
pound containing an open space for assembly in 
front of the entrance. This j/wpn-shrinc resembles 
on plan and in design a circular cltaitya-ca.'fc in the 
Tulaja-/e/)o group at Junnar (below, p. 116). 
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7. SARNATH 

Samath, where Buddha firsi preached the Law, 
was among the four holiest places of Buddhism and 
developed as one of the greatest Buddhist cstablish- 
menis of Jndia. Excavation at the site conducted 
between 1904 and J928 uncovered numerous temples, 
stupas and monasteries, the earliest attributable to 
the time of A£oka. 

The nucleus of the brtck-built DharmarSjika 
Stupa, comprising a hemispherical dome (diam. 18*3 
m.) with a low terrace at the base, was probably 
built by ASoka. A monolithic railing bearing a 
Mauryan inscription and polish, found near the 
stupa, presumably formed its harmika. The ins¬ 
cribed A^okan pillar with the celebrated lion-capital 
(pi, LXXXIll), which was recovered not far Irom 
the stupa, appears to h^e formed part of its architec¬ 
tural scheme. The original stupa was encased in 
six successive ones, each larger than the other, 
which range in date from the second to twelfth 
century. 

Notable among other edifices is a s(]uare Gupta 
ternple with rectangular chapels on three sides and 
a flight of steps on the fourth, representing probably 
the high mulagafidha-kut2 seen by Hiuen Tsang in 
the seventh century. 

The Dhamekh Stupa (pi. XX) at Sarnath is an 

imposing cylindrical structure {extant height 43*5 m.. 

diam. at the base 28'3 m,) of the Gupta age, partly 
bliilt of stone and partly of bricks Its stoao basement 
has eight projecting faces with large niches for 
statuary and is further adorned with dclicatcly- 
carved floral and geometrical patterns. 

. The site has a number of monasteries, ranging 
in date from the fourth to the twelfth centuiy a, d , 
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showing the usua! plan. The latest of these was 
built, according to an inscription, by KumSradevT. 
the Buddhist queen of Govindachandra of Kanaui 
(1114-55). 

The Chaukhapdi mound, about 1 km. to the 
south of the main settlement, represents the ruins of 
a towering Buddhist stupa or shrine surmounted by 
an octagonal tower built by the Mughal emperor 
Akbar. 

Sarnath was also one of the greatest centres of 
sculptural art in north India from the Mauryan to 
the late Gupta limes, the Uon-capital and the preach¬ 
ing Buddha (pi. LXXXVIII) being among the 
masterpieces of Indian art. 

8. KASIA 

Kasia (District Deoria), which marks the site of 
Kufinagara, the place of the pariijirvaria of Buddha. 
IS one of the four holiest sites of Buddhism. The 
site was first excavated in 1S76 and again between 
1904 and t912, resulting in the clearance of the 
Nirvfipa stupa, assignable on the evidence of an 
inscribed copper-platc to the Gupta age. and of 
several shrines and monasteries, largely of the same 
age. The latest monastery was built by a local Kata* 
churi chief in the twelfth century. 

9. BODH-GAYA 

Marking the holy spot of the enlightenment of 
the Master, this site is looked upon wth greatest 
sanctity and became a flourishing Buddhist establish¬ 
ment with numerous temples, stupas and monas¬ 
teries. According to tradition a large number of 
shrines and memorials were erected at the site to 
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commemorate the incidentsbeforeand aFter enlighten¬ 
ment but only few can now be recognized. Of the 
earliest shrine, traditionally attributed to A^oka, 
only the vajrasana or the sandstone throne with the 
characteristic Mauryan polish and decorative designs 
has survived and is seen beneath the holy Bodlii 
tree. To the Sunga period belongs a portion of 
the sandstone railing ca^ed with bas-reliefs, typical 
of the age. The remamtng portion of the railing 
pertains to the Gupta period. The main brick-built 
shrine known as the Mahabodhi temple (pi. XXI), 
which appears to have been originally erected in 
circa second century a.d., is encumbered with heavy 
renovations, the four corner-towers being an arbi¬ 
trary addition of circa fourteenth century. Its central 
tower, standing on a high plinth^ is about 55 m. 
high and is a straight-edged pyramid of seven storeys, 
relieved by pilasters and cAai'O’fl-niches, substantially 
agreeing with its description left by the Chinese 
pijgrim Hiuen Tsang. The remaining shrines and 
stupas mostly belong to the PSIa period (ninth to 
twelfth centuries). 


10. NALANDA 

According to literary tradition, Nalanda, 10 
kilometres north of Rajgir and a suburb of the 
ancient city, was visited by Buddha and Mahavfra. 4 
Aioka is said to have worshipped at the chaitya of 
SSriputra, Buddha's disciple, and erected a temple. 
But the excavations which were conducted here from 
1916 onwards have not revealed any pre-Gupta 
remains. By the titne of Harsha (a.d. 606-4S) Nalanda 
had become the principal centre of Mahay ana learn¬ 
ing and a famed university-town with numerous 
shrines and monasteries which attracted scholajs 
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from far and near. The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsang and I-lsing studied at Nalanda and have left 
accounts of the settlement and its life* 

Nalanda had a planned lay-out with an almost 
symmetrical row or monasteries facing a row of 
temples, with wide spaces in between. The temples 
were solid rectangular structures of two tiers, the 
sanctum being placed on the upper tier which was 
approached by a grand flight of steps. The fa 9 ades 
of both the tiers were plastered and embellished with 
elegant pilasters and niches containing images. 
Temple 5 was more than 31 m. high and consisted of 
seven successive accumulations of which the two 
latest belonged to the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
and the fifth one^ dating from circa sixth century, 
was notable for its sculptural wealth (pi. XXlll)* 
The monasteries (pi. XXII) were imposing rectangu¬ 
lar buildings, each with an open courtyard, en¬ 
closed by a covered verandah which leads into cells, 
arrayed on the four sides* The cell facing the entrance 
served as a shrine. 

NdlandS was an important centre of Pala sculp¬ 
ture^ and bronzes and has also yielded seals and 
sealings of great historical significance. 

II. RAJGIR 

Rajgir (District Patna), representing ancient 
Rajagriha or Girivraja, was the capital of the ancient 
kingdom of Magadha and a flourishing city in the 
days of Mahavira and Buddha who visited it fre¬ 
quently. It was also the venue of the first Buddhist 
council, held shortly after the nirvana of Buddha, 

The ruins of Rajgir, (above, p. 60) which have been 
partly excavated, cover an extensive area within and 
outside the hill-enclosure and include the ancient 
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defences and remains of habitations, shrines, 
stiipas and monasteries. A monastery with large 
elliptical halls, identified as Jivakamravana, men-> 
tioned in the Buddhist texts as a favourite retreat of 
Buddha, has been recently excavated with in the valley. 

12. SAHETH-MAHETH 

The Jetavana monastery at Srsvastl, the capital 
of the Kosala kingdom, was the scene of many a 
sermon of Buddha and has been identified with 
the twin sites of Saheth-Maheth, located in Gonda 
and Bahraich Districts of Uttar Pradesh. Excava¬ 
tions conducted between 1907 and 1911 have revealed 
at Saheth, representing ancient Jetavana, a number 
of shrines, monasteries and stiipas, the earliest of 
which, probably of the^ Mauryan age, yielded a 
sandstone casket containing bone-relics together 
with a gold leaf and a silver punch-marked coin. 
Maheth, representing Srfivasli, is a fortified town 
with ruins of residential houses as well as brick stupas 
and shrines, one of which exhum^ more than three 
hundred terracotta panels, depicting scenes from the 
RSmdyatfa in the Gupta style. 

13. KAUSAMBI 

Kausambl (District Allahabad), the reputed i 
capital of the ancient Vatsa kingdom, is one of the J 
oldest and richest historical sites of India, claiming 1 
intimate association with Buddha. Following a i 
small excavation by the Archaeological Survey in 
1937-38, the site is being continuously excavated 
by the Allahabad University since 1949, The excava¬ 
tions have thrown light on the age and character of 
the massive fortificatioiis which enclose the ancient 
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mns and of the connected habitations{above p 53 \ 
In a comer of the fortified city have been cleared the 

^ Ghoshitarama monastciy 
intimately associated with Buddha, which show coT 
tinuous occupation from ciVcfl sixth century a c to 
sixth centuryA.D. when it was destroyed by the Hupas. 

14, RATNAGIRJ 


The excavation conducted since 1958 at the 
Bu^hist site on the Ratnagiri hill in District Cuttack 
01 Orissa has confinned the testimony of the late 
Tibetan traditions that Ratnagiri was a great centre 
of Mahayana and Vajrayana learning and art 
The mam stupa^ made of brick, had a base 
measuring 14-5 m. square with six elegantly-moulded 
projections on each side and a circular drum, the in¬ 
terior of which was designed as a wheel with twelve 
mokes with the interspaces packed with mud-fij|ing. 
Dating from circa eighth century, it was twice en¬ 
larged and enclosed by numerous votive stupas of 
onck and stone, including clusters of miniature 
monolithic ones. 


Facing the main sti^a were two brick monas- 
tenes in a row, with the usual plans, the larger one 
measuring 54‘8 m. square and the smaller one 29 m. 

, square. One of them had a magnificent enirance- 
^orcn flanked by pylons and a shrine in the back 
tA V cjnborately-carved stone door-frames, exhi¬ 

biting a rich wealth of sculptural and decorative 
romainents (pi. XXIV). At least this monastery was 
and was in occupation from circa 
eighth to thirteenth century. The second one had 
shrine in the back wall. 

The site has yielded a rich crop of Buddhist 
“D^ges of bronze and stone and terracotta sealings 
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and excels all other excavated monuments in sculp¬ 
tural exuberance. 

15. DEVNIMORI 

The recent excavation at Devnimori in District 
Sabar-Kantha of Gujarat has exposed the remains 
of a large Buddhist establishment, comprising a 
brick stupa and monastery. The stjipa with a cuj^la, 
resting on two square platforms, is a massive edifice 
measuring 26 m. square and is more than 10-4 m. 
high. The lower platform, which served as a proces¬ 
sional path, was divided into eleven bays by twelve 
Indo-Corinthian pilasters, while the upper plat¬ 
form was adorned by ten similar pilasters on each 
face. The central bay on each face contained an 
ornate arch, while each alternate bay appears to be 
adorned with a Buddha image in terracotta. Thus 
the faetd^s of the stupa were elaborately embelUshcd 
with statuary and decorative patterns including 
pot-and-foliage, scrolls and dentils. This monu¬ 
ment resembles the brick stf^a at Mirpur-Khas 
(West Pakistan) in design and style and elegance 
of terracotta sculpture. The discovery from the 
heart of the stupa of an inscribed relic-casket record¬ 
ing that the ‘great stupa' was built near the ‘great 
monastery' during the reign of (the Western Ksha- 
trapa) king Rudrasena (III) in the year 127 (A.jp. ^ 
375 ) probably dates it to the second half of the 
fourth century. There is evidence to show that the 
stupa underwent reconstructions later on. 

The monastery, showing the usual plan, measures 
36*5 m. square. It is much dilapidated but appears to 
represent three phases of reconstruction. 

KiUSHNA DeVA 
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1. THE CENTRES , 

B y far the largest number of structural 
Buddhist monuments in south India are un¬ 
filled to the eastern Districts of Andhra Pradesh 
lying between the rivers Vamsadhara clow to the 
southern borders of Orissa in the north and Pen^ir 
to the north of the Tamil country in the south. 1 ne 
numerous stupas and associated viharas and chaitya- 
halls are found located amidst piclur^que natui^ j 
surroundiiigs in the sheltered valleys of hills on tfie 
lower reaches of the Vamsadhara, the Godav^ 
and the Krishna and their affluents, as also on other 
smaller streams or near large lakes fed by Ihe^ 
always a little removed from neighbouring towns, i he 
ruins are seen at Salihundam (Srikakulam District), 

'For pliioes iMntjooied liii ihii chapter, see.map, fij. 2, p- W* The 
ndc-cui Buddhiht nrnuoKDU ve dealt «iiJi lit diapicr V. 
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Ramatirtham, Sankaram and Kotturu (Visakha- 
patnam District), Kapavaram and Kodavalli (East 
Godavari District), Anigolanu and Guntapalli (West 
Godavari District), Jaggayyapeta, Ramircddipallc, 
also called Gummididumi, Alluru, Vijayawada, 
Gudivada and Ghantasala (Krishna District) and 
Nagarjunakonda, Bhattiprolu, Chejarla, Garika- 
padu, Goli, Amaravati, Peddamaddur. Kanuparti, 
Pedda-Ganjam and Chinna-Ganjam (Guntur Dis¬ 
trict). The largest number of the sites are thus 
concentrated in Guntur and Krishna Districts. 

Buddhism may have spread to this region even 
in pre-ASokan times, but the remains date from the 
third century b.c, and later. 

2. THE ST(/PAS 
A. The components 

While the earliest form of the stupa was a low 
hemispherical dome (an^a)^ the later ones had their 
domes raised over a basal cylinder (medhi), the top 
surface of which provided an upper circumambula- 
tory (pradakshioa-paJha) round the dome, often 
with a balustrade on its edge. This balustrade or 
parapet was formed of vertical slabs mortised 
between uprt^ts with a coping on the top. Often, 
projected as olfsets from the four cardinal sides 
of the medhi, were platforms, carrying on their 
tops, in the case of some large stupas, a row of 
some tall slender monolithic pillars called dyaka^ 
pillars. These pillars and the dyajlrrr-platforms on 
which they rested are sometimes regarded as 
characteristic of the stupas of this region. ()n the 
top of the a^a was the usual hannikd enclosing an 
umbrella {chhatra) or a scries of them {ddiatravahy. 
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At the ground-level^ the \ov/ct pradakshina-patka 
was sometimes enclosed by a railing* wooden m the 
first instance but often of stone even in the earlier 
examples. The entrance to the railed enclosure was 
plain* any elaborate gate {toraffa) adorning the 
entrance, as at Sanchi* being absent. The brick¬ 
work of the and metlhi, as also the ayaka- 
plaiform, was, in the earlier and simpler examples* 
plastered over, usually with a large-looped garland 
picked out in stucco as an adornment round the , 
a}j4a. While the earlier stupas were solid and some- 
times massive, structures, like the one at Sanchi, * 
the later ones had often different adaptations of 
internal structural supports with voids filled with 
suitable packing-material in between — expedients 
designed to conserve brick and at the same time to 
ensure strength and stability, for this was to bear the 
weight of the immense hemisphere and also of the 
casing of limestone slabs which often formed | 
another notable feature of the stupas of the region. 

t 

B. Tue early specimens 

The large stupas at Bhattiprolu and Gudivada, 
the earliest in the series (third century B.c,), were 
solidly built. The former was a low hemispherical 
mound with a basal diameter of ^ m., its railing 
having a diameter of 45 m. The limestone ^ing * 
round its base was sculptured only in the region of 
the 5y(tA:ff-platforms* the rest being of more or less 
plain slabs showing little carving except perhaps 
in the form of pilasters in low relief reaching up to 
the edge. The railing round the base was of limestone, 
the vertical posts {iirdJivapata) being with laterally- 
cut lenticular mortises into which similarly-shaped 
cross-pieces (suchf) were fitted, the top having a 
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coping (tjshifjshay The juc/mj were plain and unsculp¬ 
tured. 

The Gudivada stupa, of almost similar dimensions 
and with a basal diameter of over 39 m*, was also 
solid-buitt, as the one at Bhattlprolu but had its 
art4fi raised over a taller tjiedhi. It had a wooden 
railing. 

The Garikapadu stupa, with a basal diameter of 
about 25 m., had an outer brick ring about 2'5 m, 
thick at the base, the hollow interior being packed 
with alternate layers of lime-concrete and earth. 

The Jaggayyapeta stupa, with a basal diameter of 
19 m., had inside its outer brick casing a core formed 
of superposed layers of earth, each about 60 cm. 
thick, separated from each other by compact brick 
floors. The casing-slabs round the rtted/u had little 
or no sculpture, but the slabs of the ffyfl/cii-platform 
had some. The largest of the three stupas at Pedda- 
Ganjam was more or less of this type, with a diameter 
of 22'5 m. at the base. 

The Ghantasala stupa, 37 m, in diameter at the 
base, had a central brick column 3 ra. square, with a 
concentric outer square 67 m, wide, the whole sur¬ 
rounded by two concentric circles, the outer forming 
the bases of the medhi and the inner risin^up into the 
dome. Internal cross-walls forming ra^al projec¬ 
tions from one ring to another, in addition to those 
formed by extensions of the sides of the square 
beyond their corners, furnished additional strength, 
the voids or ‘chambers’ being filled with packing. 
The medhi had a parapet of stone slabs mortised 
between uprights. 

The second large stupa at Pedda-Ganjam had a 
more or less similar construction, consisting of two 
concentric walls, the outer about 12 m. in diameter, 
the gap between the two walls being l’55ni., with 
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four radiBl walls penetrating into the centre with 
more cross-walls between the two circles, thus 
anticipating the regular cart-wheel plan of Nagar- 
junakonda (below, p. 106) and some other Andhra 
stupas. 

Tbc stupa at Goli was a small stone-cased struc¬ 
ture, with exquisite sculptures akin to those of the 
later phase of Amaravati. *, r 

The earliest structural stone stupa, built of cut- 
stone blocks, is to be found at Guntapalli* It is 
4‘9m, in diameter at base, with a drum 1'5 m. high. 
It dates earlier than the Christian era. Another 
stone stupa is found at Ramatirtbam; it is l’5m. in 
diameter at the base and 2'lm. in height. 

C. Amaravati 

In its ultimate form, the Amaravati stupa typifies 
the class of brick stii/iaswitha stone slab veneering 
round the drum and lower parts of the dome. 
Sumptuously sculptured and carved in its prosperous 
days, it ts now in utter ruins, and its architecture and 
embellishments are mostly to ^ inferred from its 
extant remains and many replicas carved in relief 
on W’hal formed the casing-slabs, found at the site. 
Its outer stone railing had a diameter of 58'5 m. and 
a height of about 4 m. At the four cardinal points the 
railing projected into an open entrance flanked in 
front by two pillars and by sedant lions on their 
copings. The pradakshina-patha inside was 4 6 m. 
wide, with a series of pillars set at intervals, bearing 
miniature stupas or other symbols on the top. The 
stupa proper had a basal diameter of about ^ 5 m. 
round the base of the a^a. The top harmikayi2& a 
square balustrade with an imposing pillar in the 
centre flanked and surmounted by umbrellas. In 
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its primary form the sfupa was simple like the ear¬ 
liest ones, but it was subsequently renovated and 
enlarged. Originally it had. like those at Bhatu- 
prolu, Jaggayyapcta and Garikapadu, the slabs 
encasing the ayojtfl-platfonns alone more elaborately 
sculptured than the rest of the drum, which had 
more or less plain slabs with little carving, except 
perhaps for pilasters in low relief at the edges (as 
at Bhattiprolu and Jaggayyapeta); these pilasters 
carried animal figures over their campanulaie capi¬ 
tals. In addition, there were reliefs of devotees 
flanking Buddha’s symbols. Even during its reno¬ 
vations, the sculptor devoted the greatest attention 
to the ayo/tfl-platfoim, as in other stupas elsewhere. 
The circumambulatory over the medm (as can be 
judged from the remains here and at Ghaniasala, 
Pedda-Ganjam, Nagarjunakonda and Jaggayya¬ 
peta) had a parapet on its outer edge, formed ot 
rectangular slabs mortised betw«n uprights fixed 
at intervals, with a running coping on the top. It 
would appear that the inner faces of these sl^°s 
were finely sculptured. The stone railing at Inc 
ground-level, dating from 200 b.c., was subse¬ 
quently enlarged in the course of 
it emerged in its final architectural 
form (pK'XXV) betw'eenA^., l^„and 2®-^ 
followed the last phase of embellishment of the 
stupa, when some of the earlier sculpured slabs 
covering its basal parts were reversed and_ their 
erstwhile unsculptured mner_ fa^s 
covered with fine sculptures in the period between 

A.D. 200 and 2S0. 

D. Nagarjunakonda 

The great stupa al Nagaijunakonda (pi. XX^ 

belongs to the class of uncased stupas, its brickwork 
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being plastered over and the stupa decorated by a 
large garland-ornament round its The orginal 
stupa was renovated by the Ik'shvaku princess 
Chariilisiri in the third century a.d., when ayaka- 
pillars of stone were erected. The outer railing, if 
any, was of wood, its uprights erected over a brick 
plinth. The stiipat 32*3 m. in diameter, rose to a 
height of 18^ m. with a 4-m. wide circumambulatory. 
The medki itself rose to a height of 1 '5 m, and the 
tfyflA:<5f-pIatforms were rectangular offsets measuring 
6*7 by l*5m. In its construction the stupa shows 
a great advance: it had a circular central column, 
with eight radial walls meeting a peripheral circular 
wall, thus producing the appearance in plan of a 
can-wheel with its hub, spokes and felly, TTiere 
was a ^cond concentric wall outside with further 
projections of the radial walls up to it, the two 
peripheral walls thus forming the bases oixhe an4a 
and medhi resp^tively, while the inner cross^walls 
and the filling in between afforded support. Many 
of the other stupas at Nagarjunakonda {pi. XXVI B) 
also had the same plan of construction. Also, 
many of them were cased with sculptured stone 
slabs. 

3. THE Cif^/rr/i-HALLS AND 
MONASTERIES 

In association with these pertaining to the 
KinaySna and Mahdyina forms of Buddhism, there 
were c/wi/yrr-halls and viharas or monasteries, also 
brick-built. At GuntapalH are found remains of a 
large vibara and pillared halt. The chai/ya-bal] of the 
place, of the second century a.d., was I6-5 m. long 
and 4-8 m. wide, with its walls 1*4 m. in thickness, 
"nie semi-circular apse was cut off from the main 
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^ hall in front by a crossrwall with entries into a 
drcumambulatory round the object of worship 
placed in the apse — perhaps a Buddha image on 
a high pedestal. This is one of the largest brick 
cAfl/iya-halls, a second one being a ruined one at 
Vidyadharapuram near Vijayawada. At Ramatir- 
tham arc extensive remains of a monastery asso¬ 
ciated with the large stupas 25 6 m. in diameter. 
There were two large viharas, resp^tively, 24‘7 x 
j 19 8 01 . and 27’7x 12.1m., five c/iar/yn-halls and a 
number of smaller stupas. 

' Nagarjunakonda, as a result of extensive ex¬ 
cavations, has revealed a large number of yihSras 
and cA^/rya-halls (pi XXVIl A), through which the 
typical plans and constructional details of these 
structures can be welUstudicd. Most monastic 
establishments of the place were complete and self- 
contained units, with a vihara or residence for the 
monks and an apsidal c/wiVya-hall or temple, both 
attached to a focal jriJpa—the hypaethral object of 
[ worship. The v/ASm had a rectangular courtyard 
I with a central stone-paved hall covered by a roof 
I borne on pillars of wood or of ILmwtone. All 
|L round the courtyard was a row of cells with a veran- 
' dah in front. While most of the cells were for resi¬ 
dent monks, some were used for stores and a large 
one as a refectory. In front of the entrance to the 
residential part, on either side of the passage, was a 
smalt apsidal chaifya-hsil, one of which enshrined 
a j/Mpo-forra and the other a symbol, such as 
the feet of Buddha or a physical representation of 
Buddha himself (pL XXVII B.)—thus often coming 
to be described respectively as \hc st^a-chailya and 
Buddha-rAavij'it. in addition, there were also a 
number of individual chaiiyast like the ones near 
the main siiipa. The stupas inside many later 
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c/ia(/>'fl-halls were often stone-built. 

On the Sankaram hills are found remains of a 
large monastery in association with rock-cut 
monolithic stupas and three structural cAaiVy^-halls, 
dating from the second century b.c., though the site 
continued to be occupied till many centuries later. 

At Salihundam, there is a similar pair of chaitya- 
halls, the Buddha-c/}d/(y (3 and the stupa-chaitya, in 
front of the mah^-stupa. Some of the Mtfi/ydf-halls are 
circular on plan {pi. XXVIII). Close by are the ruins 
of a monastery. 

4. NAGAPATTINAM 

In the Tamil land, at the important port-town 
of Nagapattinam (Thanjavur District), there seems 
to have existed a Buddhist establishment from at 
least the Pallava times in the eighth century. It 
flourished under the patronage of the succeeding 
Cho|a kings; a Buddhist temple was built here in 
the time of Raja raja I (eleventh century) in token 
of his relationship with the Srivijaya kingdom in the 
Malaya peninsula. This temple, called Chudamapi- 
varma-v/?ja/'fl, suffered destruction in the thirteenth 
century at .the hands of a later Cho|a king, but part 
of it was standing till the eighteenth century, when 
it was pulled down by the Jesuit settlers. It was a 
storeyed structure in brick with some affinities with 
east Asian monuments. 


K. R. Srinivasan 
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cutting !iving rocks into architectural forms. This, 
in the course of a millennium and a quarter from 
his time, resulted in a series of religious resorts 
and temples excavated into or carved out of rocks. 
Such examples as have survived lime and weather ] 
because of their more permanent fabric are, so to 
say, petrified versions of the contemporary brick' 
and'iimber or the humbler wattle mud*and- 
thatch structures. Though in an entirely new material, 
they reproduce the interiors or exteriors, or often * 
iwth, of the structural models they imitate even to ’ 
the smallest architectural detail. As such, these ^ 
stone copies afford good material for the study of 
contemporary architecture and related sculpture 
and embellishment, as also the gradual perfection 
achieved in expressing architectural and sculptural 
motifs m the new material. 

This mode of excavating into or carving out of 
rocks and creating partial or total imitations cannot, \ 
nisthcxis involved, be called architecture 
which would denote building up of component partSi 
designed with ^ calculations of strength or the 
components, distribution of load and counter¬ 
action of thrusts, str^ses and strains- But it can 
be Mnvcntently designated *rock-architecturc' or 
arcnitectural sculpture* because the products are 
sculptures of a stmetura! type on a grand scale. 

2. THE EARLIER MONUMENTS 
A. Bihar 

The eight cave-resorts excavated by Asoka and 
his grandson Daiaratha into the hard and refrac- 

of the Barabar and Nagar- 
jum hills and the outcrop at Sitamarhi near Gaya in 
Bihar, their home^provinoe, form the earliest of the 
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series. These, according to the associated in scrip* 
tions, were resorts fashioned out for the Ajivika 
monks. There arc four in the Barabar hilJs, three 
in the Nagarjuni hills and one in the Sitamarhi 
rock. These caves, mostly, are not cut with their 
linear axis perpendicular to that of the parent rock 
but are parallel to the lie of the rock with an entrance 
made at some convenient point along the linear 
scarp. The most characteristic feature is the fine 
mirror-like polish of the interior. The SupiyS 
cave in Barabar and the Gopika cave which is the 
largest of the series in Na^jjuni hills, and the 
Vahiyaka cave in the same hill are simpler in being 
mere vaulted halls {Salas) with a high polish on the 
interior surface^walls and simple trapezoid entrances 
with sloping jambs. A more primitive shape, like 
a Toda hut, is presented by the Vadathifca cave 
in the Nagaijuni hill and the solitary cave in 
Sitamarhi rock, where the walls are also curved 
without any perpendicular sides as in the first-cited 
examples. Thus, there being no demarcation 
between the wall of the oblong hall or chamber and 
its vaulted roof, the section looks arcuate. The 
Sudimd cave and Lomas-rishi cave (pi. XXIX), 
which is partially incoinplete and is without an 
associated Mautyan inscription, are more advanwd 
and form the most important examples. 'Hiey 
essentially consist of a safa as above (a mantjapa 
with vaulted roof), oblong on plan and connected 
on one of the shorter sides with a circular cella, 
both with their linear axis parallel to the outer face 
of the rock, and with the main entrances located on 
the long side near the end farther away from the 
cells, The inner circular chamber, which would 
correspond to the sanctum (garbfia-gfiha}iszpp&ttnt^ 
separated from the Sala in front by a wall, which, 
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except for the narrow intervening doorway, would J 
complete the circular plan of the cltamh^n The 
LomSs-rishi cave has its outer entrance with the 
usual sloping jambs and a straight lintel framed into 
a gabled porch or nasika more elaborately carved 
in imitation of timberwork on its arched top formed * 
of two curved rafters (goplUiasas) and filled in by two 
lunettes, the intervening spaces filled by perforated 
work above and a frieze of eight elephants below, 
which arc remarkable as specimens of early sculpture. ^ 

Each pair of opposed elephants is shown in obeisance 
to a jtrupa-symbol carved on the radial arm < 
connecting the lunettes with the arch-raflcr. Over 
the curved rafter is shown a roof of laminated 
planks surmounted by a fitiial or stupi in front. 
Likewise the domed roof, kufa, of the inner chamber 
shows the pattern of a reed-thatch while the vertical 
grooves on the exterior face of the cclla-wall 
simulate a palisade of planks or split bamboo. 

The Sonbhatjdar at Rajgir, of the third century ^ 
A.D., is the larger of the two excavations here and 
is a simple Jfa/a type, with a ridged barrel-vault roof, 
which in section re^mbles an arch. The hall (10‘4>c 
5*2 ra.) is 3‘5 m, high at the centre and has its en¬ 
trance with the usual sloping jambs near one end 
of the long side on the facade balanced by a window¬ 
opening—an innovation—at the other end. Since 
the scarp is recessed considerably for the facade 
with the door- and window-openings, there is a 
sort of a vemndah which shows evidences of having 
been extended by wooden rafters, as can be seen 
from the mortise-holes left therein, The verandah 
is prolonged slightly beyond one of the longer ends. 

The other adjoining cave is a simpler excavation, a 
mo;re or less square cell with a verandah in front, 
which again is longer than the cave-facade. 
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K B. The Deccan and Gujarat 

Though the pioneering work of excavating into 
such hard and refractory rocks continued for 
about three generations in Bihar and the Maur¬ 
is yans had simultaneously, as it were, diverted their 
i attention to a great extent to work the softer and 
I more tractable varieties of rock, like the Chunar 
sandstone, in the shaping and finishing of their 
I monumental free-standing columns and sculptures, 
I the movement of creating architectural forms out 
F of rocks, with the combined experience in stone 
' sculpture, soon shifted its venue to the western part 
of India. The natural trap-formations of this re^on 
were chosen because of the softness in texture and 
horizontal bedding which rendered easy the work 
I of quarrying, moulding and sc^pture. TWs resulted 
I in a large number of Buddhistic excavations spr^d 
I over a period of nearly ten centuries and covering 
the entire trap-area of western Deccan. 

The earlier excavations of this series (200 b.c. 

I to A,D, 200), pertaining to the Hlnayftna creed of 
Buddhism, consist of chaityas or temple-halls and 
vihsras or monastic residences, all copies again of 
structural prototypes in brick-and-timber. For in^ 
tance, in the case of the chaityas^ this would be evi¬ 
dent not only from the imitated designs and devices 
' peculiar to woodwork but also the actual presence 
^ m many cases of woodwork in the roofing and 
entrance-arches. The more important examples 
arranged in an approximate chrtmftlogjcal series 
would be those at Bhaja (Poona District), Kondane 
; (Kolaba District), Pitalkhora and Caves 8,9, 10 and 
12 at Ajanta (Aurangabad District), Bedsa (Poona 
District), the excavations called Papdu-letia and with 
inscriptions of Gautamiputra, NahapSna and Sri- 
Yaj&a at Nasik, Jfunnar and Karle (Poona District), 
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at Kanheri in Salsctte island near Bombay and ^ 
Aurangabad. 

The chaityas are long hails with posterior apsidal 
end (chap^ md one or more large toraffa or nasikQ^ 
openings on the facade which form the most attrac* ^ 
live and carefully-designed part of the whole. The ' 
facade, relieved with designs of arcade and railing 
and an occasional sculpture, has often an anterior , 
attachment in the form of a portico or vestibule— 
a niaff4opa —usually of timber. The chronology is ♦ 
indicated by the stylistic development based cssen- ^ 
tiaily on the degree of imitation of the wooden i 
prototype, the earlier being closer to the originals 
with a liberal use of actual limber, particularly in 
the fa 9 ade-screens. The evolution of the niij/frff-arch 
(the so-called c/iaitya-Sitcb) of the facade from a 
simple to an elaborate curve, of the pillar from ; 
simple to more elaborate forms with capitals and f 
of the supports in general from a slant to a perpendi- I 
cular position, as also the transformation of the " 
shape of the jr«jpu-form from a low dome to almost 
a cylinder, constitute the criteria for their chronology. 

The cfiaitya (pi. XXX) at ^aja {circa 200 b.c,) 
betrays its initial character in its many features, 
including a pronounced slant of the pillars, closely- 
ranked wooden roof-ribs (gopanasas), a free use of r 
timber also in other parts as well such as the screens 
of the facade-openings and an undeveloped Jhasha 
or itbsiks-a^rch^ similar to that of Lomas-rishi cave. 

The hall, 16'75 m. long and 8 m. broad, is divided 
into a central nave with lateral aisles, over 1 m. 
wide, by two rows of pillars. The roof is vaulted, , 
ending at the rear into a semi-dome, and at the 
centre of the resulting apse-end is a rock-cut stupa , 
crowned by a wooden harmikS, with a circumam- ; 
bulaiory in continuation of the lateral aisles. 
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^ The Kondane chaitya, a little larger and slightly 
later in point of time, has a facade of similar type, 
with the facade-pillars partially of stone instead of 
being wholly of wood. The facade-arch too dis- 
>. plays more finished lines. 

The ruined chaitya of Pitalkhora and the similar 
Cave 10 at Ajanta show a slight advance in having 
^ rock-cut-roof ribs in place of timber-attachments 
of the earlier examples. While there are part- 
f constructions of brick, for instance the pillars and 
. j/upo-structure at Pitalkhora necessitated by a 
' natural fault in the rock, the Ajanta example is a 
more ambitious excavation measuring 30'5>t 12'2 x 
10 m., and its sihpa is more elaborate with a double- 
tiered base and a slightly-elongated dome. The 
chaitya at Bedsa shows an elabomte facade fronted 
with pillars and pilasters with capitals, often 
described as ‘PersepoUtan’, surmounted by spirited 
u sculpture—human and animal. 

' The Pdttdu-letia at Nasik and Cave 9 at Ajanta 
are alike in that they are totally free from 
attachments even on their facades, which are entirely 
of the rock-medium. The Ajanta caye-fa^ade is 
,4 well-balanced and elaborate in desip, with a door- 
opening at the centre flanked by a window on 
I either side and carrying a gallery above on a broad 
j ledge. The hall within is not an apse but an obioog 
r vaulted £al3 and the ceilings of the aisles, instead 
; of being vaulted as in other cases, are flat. The vault 
i of the Jilin was originally braced by w'ooden ribs,. 
I evidently removed subsequently. Perhaps these 
ribs* here and in the earlier and later example, in¬ 
stead of merely being servile imitotions—without 
function as structural components in the context of 
rock-excavations,—^served as holds for fixing paintw 
canopies (vUana) made of thin planking and cloth. 
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The ornamental facade of the Pfindudcpa is two- '1 
storeyed, presenting a curved lunette above the j 
doorway and an arcade with repeated 5/Mpcr-motif 
and Tersepolitan' pillars flanking the arch-opening. 

The pillars inside are almost perpendicular, show j 
tetter proportions and have a pot-base and square 
abacus, while the stupa at the rear has a tall cylindri¬ 
cal drum. There was a musicians’ gallery imme¬ 
diately inside and above the doorway. 

The contemporary Manmo^d chaitya at Junnar 
shares many of the features of the Pa^idu-Iepa, in- J 
eluding the carved lunette on the facade, absence of ^ 
a wooden frontage and portico and presence of the 
same type of pillars inside. Of the four other excava¬ 
tions in Junnar of about the same date, the Tulajfl- 
lepa is remarkable for its circular plan (7*75 m. 
diameter), recalling the example at Guntapalli on 
the east coast (below, p, 119)and indicating the survival 
of perhaps another archaic type of chaitya (temple), ^ 
viz., the vfiua type. The central stSpa is surrounded ' 
by a ring of twelve plain pillars of octagonal section 
carrying a dome on top, while the circular aisle or 
ctrcumambulatory is half-domed, much like the 
Sudhamma-sabhcl of the well-known Bharhut reliefs. 
There is a similar chaitya at Kondavite. 

The magnificent chaitya at Karle (pi, XXXI), 
3Sxl4'2xl3-7 m., is the largest and most evolved 
of the series marking the culmination of HinaySna ^ 
rock-architecture. The ornate facade is two-storeyed 
as at Nasik, with three doorways in the lower part 
and an upper gallery over which is the usual hors^ 
shoe, naj/ks-arch, showing remains of concentric ^ 
arches forming a pediment. Sculptures of donor- 
couples intervene tetween the door-openings as also 
indifferent later palimpsests of Buddha figures in 
the tower storey. The setback of the entrance provides 
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a frontal porchj the sides of which are filled by sculp¬ 
tures of architectural storeys, the lowest showing 
a grand frieze of elephants. In front are two fr«- 
standing dhvaja-sfamhhas or dhQrma-sfand}ka5 with 
‘Perscpolitan’ capitals, surmounted by addor^ 
lions originally supporting a dharma-chakrat like 
the Asokan columns. The great pillars which sepa¬ 
rate the central nave from the aisles are truly perpendi¬ 
cular with pot-bases, octagonal shafts and ‘Perse- 
poUtan' capitals, with abacus carrying beautiful 
pairs of kneeling elephants, each bearing a couple 
in front and caparisoned horses with their riders. 
The interior stupa is tall and with cylindrical drum 
surrounded by two courses of railing. The original 
wooden umbrella on the top is intact. This chaitya 
is indeed one of the most magnificent monuments 
of India. 

The last of the series is die Kanheri chaitya., 
26*2 X 12-2 X 15-2 m., much resembling the Karle 
chaitya, of which it is nothing but a rather degenerate 
copy. The interior bad wooden rib-rafters, the pegs 
of which are still in situ, the presence of rafters in an 
otherwise very highly evolved excavation like this 
was purposeful, as indicated earlier (p. 115). The 
outer screen is modelled with large figurC'Sculptures 
of donors, which in their forms and execution main¬ 
tain intact the sculptural standards of Karle. In 
front were the lion-pillars, not free-standing as at 
Karle but attached to the rock. 

Atnong the exc-sivations at Aurangabad ^ the soil- 
lary example of Hinayana chQity<^ amidst a of 

late Mahflyana vihuras is interesting. Though half- 
ruinedf ihissmaJl chaityo, exhibits many characteristics 
of the Hinayana phase, having a simply-d^igjied 
plain and low stupa at its apse. This and other lea- 
tureSj such as the rib-vaulting of the main nave* 
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though the aisles are flat-roofed, the plainness of S 
the interior, the octagonal pillars and the curved 
panels in the frieze over the capitals at the base of 
the apse-vault would all indicate its very early charac- . 
ter and assign it to the second-third century a>d. ^ 

The extant remains on the hills of the ancient 
city of Junagadh indicate the presence of numerous 
rock-cut caves of presumably Buddhist origin, 
mostly ruined at present. Some seem to have had 
ancient inscriptions which, according to Colonel 
Tod, were of the A^okan period. The extant remains ' 
on the scarp of the hill-fort called Dparkot and ^ 
Naudurga appear to represent the most ancient 
caves, perhaps coeval with the Barabar-Nagarjuni 
group. They are plain excavations and do not exhibit 
much by way of plan and design. 

The Hinay^na viiiaras or monasteries found 
associated with the chattyas at the above places, 
though not of much 'architecturaf importance, 
embody many interesting features. They are facsi- t 
miles in rock of the frontage and interiors of struc¬ 
tural vih^ras. Though not of exactly identical designs 
but presenting various forms and plans, they yet 
have certain common features which would differen¬ 
tiate them from the later Mahly^na products in 
and nearjhe same region. These viharas are in the 
typical and simpler cases generally astylar halls, 
with a number of monks* cells excavated into their 
three side walls, the hall or mandapa having one or 
more main entrances in front. 

The earliest perhaps are the four x^ihUras (Caves 
8, 12, 13 and 16 A) at Ajanta associated with the 
more or less contemporary c/rOTO’Of-^aves 9 and * 
10. Vihara 12 is an example of a single-storeyed 
monastery which haslost much of its original facade. 

A similar single-storeyed yihdra is to be found at 
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Kondane, aUachcd to the chaitya of that place, 
but here the central hall is pillared; apparently it 
had a pillared portico in Front over which projected 
a massive cornice with an entablature imitating 
woodwork. Behind the portico, the central doorway 
with windows on either side leads through the 
screen-wall into the hall surrounded by a peripheral 
colonnade. Cells opening into this hall are dispersed 
on the thr^ sides. The Pitalkhora viVwra also con¬ 
sists of a pillared hall, with a Few of the cells extant, 
and, in contrast to the others with flat roofs, has a 
ribbed vaulted roof and lattice-windows, all modelled 
as if it were carpentry. 

llie three vihuras at Nasik (Caves 3, 8 and 15), 
fashioned, according to the inscriptions, in the times 
of the Satav^hana Gautamipiitra, the Kshatrap^a 
Nahapana and the Satavdhana Srt-Yajha, are single- 
storeyed but highly-decorated examples. They have 
frontal pillared porticos (pi. XXXll), astylar halls 
and cells provided with rock-cut couches opening 
into the hall from the three sides. But the three show 
individual variations in their pillar-forms. 

The Bhaja vihara is irregular on plan. It has an 
outer verandah and an inner hall sep^ated by a 
wall with two dooi^'ays and a barred window. The 
hall has cells excavated on its two sides. The roof of 
the verandah is barrel-vaulted with gable-ends. 

C. The Andhra region 

On the east coast of the peninsula, at Guntapalli 
(Krishna District) is a group of two viburas and a 
chaitya excavated into the coarse sandstone hills 
and forming part of a large sarighnra/tia-comp\9X 
of a few structural monasteries, stupas and diaityas. 
The rock-cut vibaras and the ebaitya-gfiba may be 
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assigned to circa 200 b.c., not far removed in point 
of time from the early excavations of ASoka and his 
grandson near Gaya (above, p. J10). They may indi¬ 
cate a parallel shift of the venue of rock-architecture 
from Bihar to the eastern coast of the peninsula, 
where sandstone was exploited for its greater tracta- 
bility. The Guntapalli chaitya is similar to VfUta- 
chaityas of Junnar (Tulja-lepa) and Kondavite on the 
western coast of the peninsula but recalls more the 
inner circular cells and facades on the Lomas-rishi 
and Sudama caves in the Barabar hills. It is a petri¬ 
fied version of a circular hut with a hemispherical 
roof {kuta) resting on a basket-like wooden frame¬ 
work and enshrining a monolithic stupa as the object 
of worship in its centre with a circumambulation all 
round it inside. The frontal projected porch is a 
aasika with the doorway. The ceiling inside shows 
Sixteen cu^cd ribs—the fiipas or gopUnasas- —dis- 
springing from different points over 
the wall of the cell and converging to the point at the 
apex, tnterconn^ted at intervals by loops or \alayas 
of decreasing diameter from below up, the valayas 
run as if through holes jumped into the thickness 
o! each The n^s/ft^a-entranee shows similar 

imitation of limberwork. 

The lower and better-preserved of the two rock- 
cut VihUras here has a facade fairly recessed from 
the scarp, leaving a narrow terrace in front below 
and_ an overhan^ng ledge above, fashioned so as 
to form a narrow verandah in front. The facade 
n^ three mam doors with usual / 73 jiit 3 -arcade 
aMve and flanked by a window on each of the sides, 

w * r ® hall of rectilinear shape 

but of differing dimensions. The inner walls of these 
three halls arc pierced by one or more openings, 
which lead into further compartments excavated 
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into the core of the rock beyond, with a square 
annexe on their east, west or north, thus showing 
a haphazard design. The second viASra, cut at a 
higher level, was more or less similar but is now 
hopelessly damaged. The coarse work, narrow 
entrances, lack of sculpture and other features would 
indicate their very early age and the fact that they 
are pioneering examples in this rock-medium. 

Originally when the structural stupas containing 
the relics of or associated with the Master or his 
venerated followers came to be objects of worship 
and circumambulation, they were sometimes en¬ 
closed in railings with rora/w-entrances, forimng 
hypaethral temples, as it were, and in that restricted 
sense such stupas were also called chaityas. The 
next step would be to enshrine a s/M/?a-syiiibol 
as the object of wophip in a chaitya-gfiha of 
varied plan—apsldal, circular, etc.^as is seen in the 
structural and excavated temples. The large memo¬ 
rial stupas, of monolithic nature, which are found in 
the SfnigAnramfl-complex of structural yih^ras, chai¬ 
tyas and st^as at Sankaram (Visakhapainam Dis¬ 
trict) on the east coast are to be taken as totally 
carved-out lithic copies of structural stupas that 
reveal the external aspect of the stnictural originals, 
as similar smaller stupas occupying the place of 
worship inside the ckaitya-grihas do. The mono¬ 
lithic stupas here include some of the largest known 
of their kind, and the main one in front of the vihara 
has a diameter of about 20 m. 

D. Orsssa 

The sandstone outcrops on the twin hills of the 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri (Puri Distort) were, 
due to their softness and easy workability, chosen for 
the excavation of a series of caves—Jaina monastic 
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retreats—datable from 100 b,c. to the earlier years ^ 
of the Christian era. Out of about thirty five such 
caves, only about seventeen are of any importance, 
all of them but one in the Udayagiri. Many of 
them are natural caverns enlarged and fashioned 
suitably by artificial cutting. A few others are single 
cells only or verandahs with cells excavated beyond 
them. The other excavations consist each of several 
cells together with a portico with a frontal open 
courtyard. The largest, which are four in number, 
are double-storeyed galleries made up of cells with 
pillared verandahs in front grouped round a common 
courtyard on its three sides, the fourth being open 
for access. Thus, no systematic plan seems to exist. 

The pillars are ‘wooden’ in style, simple, with square 
shafts, sometimes with corners bevelled to make i 
the plan an octagon, in many cases with oblong j 
notches on lop into which the beam above is shown 1 
as sunk to its full depth, with additional brackets J 
sprung from the top of the shaft below the notch. , 
These brackets have fanciful vegetal patterns like 
the branch of a tree as in Cave 1 (RS^pi^gumph^) 
or depict figures of humans riding \yalas as in Cave 
9 (Manchapuri-gumphfi). The entrances to the cells 
have semi-circular toranas spanning their lintels : 
and resting on pilasters,' with capitals of addorsed 
animals — thus constituting a real torarta-ft^vcic to 
the entrance. The spaces between the toranas are J" 
linked by bands of rail- or vedikS moXif. Cave 1 
in the Udayagiri (pi. XXXIII), perhaps the earliest, 
is the largest and best preserved, ft is two-storeyed, , 
overlooking a courtyard which it surrounds on 
three sides. It is characterized by a long narrative ^ 
sculpture-frieze along the walls of the upper storey. 
Cave 10 (Gape^a-gumpha, so called because of Its 
having two bold figures of elephants) is notable for 
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its sculptured frieze which is the most elaborate. 
Cave 9 in the same hill and Cave 3 (Ananta^gumpha) 
in the Khandagiri (pi. XXXIV) are noted for their 
fanciful brackets, 


3. THE LATER BUDDHIST CAVES 
A. Gujakat and central India 

Before the next phase of activity started, some 
two centuries later, at Ajanta and its neighbour¬ 
hood, the venue of rock-architecture shifted perhaps 
into the peninsula of Gujarat in the west. ^ 

There is not among the one hundred and lorty 
caves of the western area a single apsidai cmitya. 
There arc numerous cells, 4 to 6 m. in depth, con¬ 
taining stupas inside. They are mosdy astylar an 
devoid of any ornamentation. The viAari^are consti¬ 
tuted by single cells or small groups of cells with a 
pillared verandah, but seldom, if ever, surrounding 
a. hall or forming any architectural combmation. A 
few are of the nature of large halls, 15 to 18 m- 
square but generally without pillars or cells, perhaps 
indicating that they were assembly;halls ^re^' 
tories, with the plainest omatnentation if any. The 
series of caves lower down on the Junagadh hills 
to belong to later periods and the wonal 

pattern is complicated by the 
cells. Some of these early caves are of nature 
of large halls, with recesses cut into their sides, sur¬ 
mounted by a frieze of tiasJka^BXche^. 

Likewise, the group of 

them fallen in and destroyed—at Bagh (District 
Dhar) seem to belong to the penod 
fourth and fifth centuries A.D. and are of the Hina 
yana persuasion. There is no apsidal cbmfya m 
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the extant remains, all of them ^ing viharas or 
monastenes. Of these, four are impodant. They 
are essentially large pillared halls tehind facade- 
verandahs (pi. X)&V A) with rows of monk-cells 
excavated into the side-walls, the central one in the 
hind wall forming the shrine housing sti^as. 

The pillars have bases and caiiitals with the shafts 
chamfered into octagons or with sixteen or more 
sides. The most remarkable features are the framed 
doorways and windows, exhibiting multiple mould- J 
ings on their jambs, sill and lintel, with carved over- ^ 
doors carrying sculpture-panels of the twin river- 
goddesses Gahga and Yamuna on the top corners, 
and the sculptures inside which are not of so late 
and fully-developed a type as what followed at 
Ajanta and £11 ora. 

B. The Deccxn 
(() The main features 

The MahaySna creed of Buddhism asserts itself ' 
in the rock-architecture of the second phase (circa 
A.D. 450^700) in the Deccan, where, after a lapse 
of about two centuries and a half, more numerous 
excavations were made into the same trap-cliff 
surrounding the horseshoe-shaped valley of Ajanta 
in continuation of the pre-existing excavations and ^ 
afresh at other places such as on the continuous 
scarp at Ellora, to mention the most outstanding 
ones. Out of the total thirty excavations at Ajanta, 
all except the seven of the earlier phase, viz., two ' . 

chaityas and four viharas (above, pp. 115 and 118) be^ ^ 
long to this phase. They were excavated in the lime 
of the Vakat^as, a greater number of them between 
A.D. 4S0 and 600, the last one perhaps about a. d. 

650, though activity, particularly embellishments may 
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^ have continued till the eight and ninth centuries* 
when the RashKahufas were in power. Here and 
elsewhere, while the chaityas essentially retained 
features identical with those of the earlier phase, the 
iv timber-imitations are totally in stone, and the Buddha 
^ statuary is the most dominant feature. There is a 
prominent Buddha icon standing out in front of the 
central stupa, the object of worship in the apse of 
the chaifya. The figure is placed inside a nSsika 
projected from the drum and base of the dome of 
the siiipdy whichi while recalling similar bricl^^bmll 
^ votive stupas of peripheral disposition with nSsikas 
on all the four faces in the Nalanda complex, suggests 
the conception of the siiipa itself as a circular shnne 
with a domical roof or a vaulted ^entrance-porch 
projected in front as a Sitka-TiSsikd., the germs of 
which were to be seen in the GuntapaUi rock-cut 
chaitya (above, p. 116). 

^ (//) Ajcmta 

The Ajanta chaitya. Cave 19, apsidal and more 
or less of the same dimensions as the chaitya of Cave 
to of the earlier phase, has on its facade but a single 
doorway, instean of the usual three, with an elegant 
pillared portico in front (pi. XXXVI), opening out 
into an attractive outer court, with side-shnnes cut 

V into its rock-walls. The pillars inside have developed 
I capitals, the kumbha or cushion'shaped member 

being most prominent; the shafts are decorated. 
The corbel-brackets and the parts above are richly 
decorated with sculpture, even as the fa 9000 
L with figures of Buddha and his attendants or with 

V other panel-scupture. Cave 26 , which is an apsidal 
/ chaitya again, laier id point of is also of a 

similar plan but is too ornate and richly encumbcrc 
with sculpture and deco ration p which take away 
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much of its grace. The elongated drum of the central 
stiipa is carved all round, in addition to the Buddha l 
figure inside the front rr^j/^a-projection. The last 
cliaitya pertaining to this phase is the Vihakamta, j 
Cave 10, at Ellora, the most well-known of the 
Buddhist excavations there (pi. XXXVIl A), It is \ 
larger than the Ajanta chaityas but is not so javishly | 
sculptured, though its stiipa is more evolved with 
a conspicuous projecting nasika containing a large 
seated Buddha flanked by attendants and flying .! 
Yidyadharas (pi. XX X V11 B). The c/iaiVya-ent ranee lies ■*'. 

through a large open court surrounded by a pillared 
corridor, the pillars surmounted by friezes of carvings. ' 

The facade-entrance is overtopped by a iorana 
diflerent from the earlier ones : it is a trefoil arch 
with a central circular opening. There is a balcony 
in front of it. JThis arch and the storeyed ones and l 
the ass^iated dntplokcts over the lateral entrances 
recall similar motifs which are characteristic of the 
contemporary and late Brahmapical temples of north 
India. 

The viharas of Ajanta (except those unfinished or 
destroyed), vi^ Caves 1,2,3, 5, 14, 23, 24, 28 
and 29, combine in them, as at Bagh, the elements 
of both monastic abodes in the form of plain and 
smaller monk-cells and larger and more prominent , 

shrtne-cclJs. Thus these ‘abodes of stone' or ' 

)hiIl-abodes’, called appropriately ^aila-gri/jas 
in an inscription datable to a,d. 450-525 in Cave 
26, would become vihara-chaityas if we are to 
equate the term chaitya as a shrine containing the 
object of worship. In fact, the inscription in ' 
Cave 16 of A. D. 475-500 calls it a cfiaitya-niandira, '' 
They are generally single-storeyed excavations, 
entered through an outer verandah, with a large 
central hall having a cella enshrining a Buddha or 
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related form at the rear, often with a transversely 
rectangular vestibule intervening between the shnne 
and central hall. This would also mark the next 
step in the development of the vihBra^chaityat 
which at places like Bagh enshrined a jtupn-form, 
replaced here by a Buddha sculpture. This would 
also correspond to the principal axial arrangement 
in the plans of structural temple-complexes vi^. 
oUm^dapaSy such as the miikha-n}an4ap3 (verandah) 
, mahU-man^apa (central hall), miarala (vestibule) and 
^ garhha-griba (shrine-cell), as revealed in the temples 
at Nagarjunakonda, of an earlier date, and 
anticipating the pattern of structural temples of 
subsequent times. When the hall is pillared, the 
arrange men t of a central square enclosed by four 
or more pillars with the other pillars, twelve or 
more, forming a peripheral series, as is to be seen 
) in the Bagh caves also, it would suggest the 
mvaraffga or rofiga-ma^4opa of the Chalukyan and 
similar structural temples to come (see chapter Vii 
below). Into the lateral walls of the central hall and 
j sometimes also into its hind walls, on either side 
of the shrine-face, or vestibule, are cut cubical cells, 
for the priestly monks, fewer in number than in 
regular monasteries rock-cut as in the earlier senes 
here and at Bagh, or brick-built elsewhere, su^esting 
L their restriction to those of the higher hierarchy 
' or to those immediately connected with the titual- 
i worship of the deity in the principal chaitya ot cel la 
I behind. Often there are additional chatties or 
I shrines on either side of the principal one at the rear 
T‘of the central hall, or on either side of the front 
; ji porch or verandah. Even the two-storeyed excaya- 
tions, for instance Cave 6, have essentially the 
same plan. The sanctum contains a large figure ot 
1 Buddha, in high relief often cut-out, with more 
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relief-sculptures of attendants, Bodhisaltvas, etc,, A 
in the vestibule or antar^lUf In Cave 27, the antctrsla 
IS advanced into the central hall. 

(fii) EUora 

The Buddhist excavations at EUora would fall into 
three sub-groups, the earliest being Caves 1, 2, 3 
and 5 dating round about a.d. 400. Caves 4 and 6 
to 10 would belong to the sixth-seventh centuries. 
Caves 11 and 12 are unique in themselves. Cave I 
in the first series is simple and perhaps an expert- ^ 
mental excavation. Caves 2 and 3 are essentially . 
similar to each other in having an outer verandah 
leading by a door behind into a pillared hall (man^apa) 
with a shrine'chamber beyond. Cave 2 is exceptional 
in that it has large lateral galleries excavated on 
either side of the central hall. Cave 3, perhaps 
earlier of the two, has monk*cells, five on each ■ 
side, excavated into the lateral walls of tbc nian^^pa 
or central hall, with two more on either side of the 
shrine behind. 

Cave 4 is two-storeyed, the ground floor con¬ 
sisting of the hall, antechamber and shrine behind it, 
with additional cells on the lateral and hind walls 
of the hall- The ruined upper floor has a circumam- 
bulatory round the shrine and two extant cells. Cave 
8 has again a large hall with three monk-cells on ^ 
its north wall- What is more is that the posterior / 
shrine enshrining a lar^ Buddha is fully cut out 
and provided with a circumam bulatory all round, 
there being an antechamber or a vestibule {antamla) 
in front. On the north wall of the ambulatory again ^ 
are monk-cells. Cave 6 has the usual features;—* 
verandah, hall, antechamber and shrine in the axial 
plane but with a lateral hall in addition provided 
with six monk-cells, suggesting the isolation of the 
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monastery or priest-cells from the temple proper. 
Cave 7 has in its hail behind the verandah a central 
series of four pillars and twelve unfinished cells 
on its three side-walls. The door-frame of the 
shrine-chamber is moulded. Cave 9, strirtty 
speaking, is a long hall or man4apa. Its hind 
wall is divided into three bays by four pil^ters, the 
central one containing a seated Buddha in high relief, 
with attendants carved on the lateral bays. 

While Cave 10 is an apsidal chaiiya, already 
described {above, p. 126), the sevenlh-centu^ 
Caves 11 and 12 (pi. XXXV B), called respectively 
*Do-tar and ‘Tin-tal' (two- and thrce-storeycd), 
are perhaps the largest of this class of Buddhist 
excavations, remarkably original^ in their plan and 
storeys and containing interesting iconographic 
sculptures and architectural embellishments. Though 
both of them are really three-storeyed, the Do¬ 
tal is so called because its ground floor remained 
buried till it was recently exposed, 

A similar excavation, now called Anantasayan^ 
gudi, at Undavalli (Guntur District) on the south 
bank of the river Krishna, on the east coast, is 
also of this class and is cut into the local coarse 
sandstone hill. It is also of the seventh century 
and was excavated originally by those who excavMed 
the Bokardan caves farther west near Aurangabad 
and at least the upper cave in the Ak^^na- 
Madanna group in Vijayawada, on the north bank 
of the Krishna (below, p. 138). 

(jv) Aurangabad 

The excavations at Aurangabad incline a 
Hinayuna chaiiya already described (p. n7). 01 trie 
riharas, which are eight in two groups, all belonging 
to the seventh century, those numbered 3 and 7 are 
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the finest and best preserved. Each of them ^ 
illustrates a different form of plan. While Cave 
3 is of the usual type with pillared hall and cells 
Cave 7 has its cella occupying the centre of the hall 
with a perambulatory, suggesting on plan a central 'V 
square shrine with a mcm^spa all round, as is to be 
found in some of the Brahmapical caves described 
later (chapter VIl). But the most striking feature 
of the vimra-chaityas of this place is the bold 
statuary with figures almost cut in the round and * 
sometimes of massive proportions, though the 
designs as on the pillars are in moderate relief, 

4. THE BRAHMANICAL AND JAINA 
CAVE-TEMPLES 

By the end of the first half of the first millennium 
after Christ the followers of the Brfihmapical and 
Jaina creeds had adopted the rock-cut mode of archi¬ 
tecture for their temples and shrines. In the course of 
six centuries till the eleventh, many examples of such 
rock-cut architecture were crated, they being far more 
numerous in the south than in the north, the majority 
of them being Brflhmapical and only a few Jaina. 

A. Udaigtri 

One of the earliest groups of importance is 
that on the sandstone hill at Udaigiri (Vidisha 
District) about 7 km. north-east of Sanchi and not 
far from the ancient city of Vidisa, with their tegin- 
nlngs in the first years of the fifth century a.d. in the 
times of the Guptas — during the reigns of Cliandra- 
gupta II and his immedate successors. Of the 
twenty forming the group, half the number are inere 
rectangular niches of varying dimensions cut into 
the face of the rock, some having large sculptures 
or sculpture-groups carved in high reUef, such as 
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the Varaha and Aoantasayl panels. The others, 
except one, constitute ‘cave-lemplcs’, being partial 
or total excavations, each consisting of a rectangular 
rock-cut shrine-chamber and a pillared portico 
in front, the latter in most of the cases structural, 
the facade having a row of four pillars with greater 
intercolumoiaUon between the inner two—a charac¬ 
teristic Gupta feature; so also are their square 
bases, octagonal and ultimately sixtecn-sided 
shafts carrying the vase-and foliage {kumbha-valli) 
capitals. The rock-fronts of the shrine-chambers 
are pierced by door-openings, framM by an 
elaborate overdoor, well carved and flanked by 
nilasters corresponding to the pillars of the ma^apci’ 
facade (pi. XXXVIIIA). The laterally-extended parts 
of the overdoor above the lintel often have panels 
depicting the river-goddesses Gahga and Yamuna- 
one at either extreme, while below on either side of 
the iambs are relief-sculptures of door-keepers 
(dvara-pnlas\ Additional scupltures sometimes adorn 
the wall-spaces beyond the dvSra-palos extending 
often to the returning walls of rock forming partially 
the side-walls of the rna^apa. The intenor ot 
the shrine-cell is plain, often with a sculpture of 
the deity in worship on the hind wall or on a 
pedestal made for it on the floor. The last cave, 
the largest excavation and perhaps Jama in nature 
as indicated by a later inscription, is different m 
having its interior partitioned into many chambers 
by structural rubble-walls. The exception men¬ 
tioned above is the Tflwa cave, more or less a circular 
monolithic temple, hewn out of an isolated mass o 
rock into a hemisphere on a base and jj, ? 

by a large flat stone in the form of a (gncalep 
The inscription inside it says that it was fashioned 
by a minister of Cbandragupta. 
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B. The Deccan 

(i) Badami | 

The south Indian cave*temp!es were excavated 
by the Chalukyas of Vatapi in the sixth and seventh , 
centuries, their political successors the Rash^rakutas 
of Manyakhcta between the seventh and ninth 
centu ries, by the Pa Havas of KSnehi between the 
sixth and ninth centuries, and by the PAndyas 
of Madurai in the eighth and ninth centuries, 
as also by contemporary minor and subordinate \ 
dynasties of these imperial powers. The major ' 
powers were not only political rivals but competi¬ 
tors in the patronage of art, architecture and litera¬ 
ture. 

The Early Chaiukyas chose the finely-grained 
and horizontally-stratified sandstone cliffs of 
Badami (Bijapur District), which facilitated excava- t 
tion of comparatively large cave-temples and the 
execution of fine sculptures and intricate carvings 
in them. There arc four such cave-templcs, three 
Br9hmapical and thcT^urih Jaina, The earliest 
of them (Cave 3), dedicated to Vishpu, is the largest 
of the series and was excavated, according to its 
inscription, in Saka 500, i.e. a.d. 578, by MahgaleSa, 
a powerful ruler. It was followed in quick succes- ^ 
sioii by the other two, Cave 2, the smallest, also 
dedicated to Vishpu, and Cave 1, of medium size, 
dedicated to jiva (pi. XXXIX). The Jaina cave^ 
temple at the very top of the hill is later by about 
a century from the rest. 

These cave-temples essentially consist of a 
rectangular pillared verandah (/mkha-ma^^apa), 
a more or less square pillared hall (mafiS-nta^apa) 
and a small almost square shrine^:«n (garbltor- 
griha) at its rear, all in an axial plane and entirely 
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rock-cut, constituting the flat-roofed ma^apa type 
of temples^ The facade-opening Is wide and 
sulflciently high. The facade-pillars are tall and. 
massive, often carved and of square section carrying 
brackets (^otika) below the beam, the massive over¬ 
hanging I^ge in, front forming a sort of caves or 
comice {kapota) with a framework imitating wooden 
cribs below. The beam over the brackets as also 
the under-frame of the comice are often strutted 
"1. up, as it were, by bold caryatid-like supports 
of human, celestial and animal figures scupltured 
almost in the round. The ceilings of the verandah 
are formed into coHers by cross-beams and filled 
with relief-medallions. The inner pillars, especially 
the inner row of the verandah, though square at base, 
are complete with capital-components of circular 
, section, viz. the vase-shaped kalasa and the cushion- 
shaped bulbous kumbha, to mention only the most 
prominent. The pillared hall in the interior shows 
slight variations in the disposition of the columns, 
but invariably, as on the facade,_ intercolumniation 
between the central pillars is slightly greater than 
that between the later^ pillars. The inner pillars are 
polygonal in section. 

(ii) Aihok 

; The two cave-temples at Aihole (Bijapur 

District), viz. the Ravalagudi (circa a.d. 700), 

I dedicated to Siva, and the slightly-Iater Jaina cave- 
temple excavated Into the low sandstone outcrops, 
would perhaps mark the latest of the Early ChSlukyan 
series. Though smaller than the Badamt cave- 
temples, these are interesting from the i>oints of view 
of design and sculpture. The pillars are more 
slender, and the capitals have all the usual components 
. of the order. The ^aivite excavation consists of 
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a hall and a large cella one behind the other, the 
front one forming the and the rear one the 

shrine with a rock-cut Mga^ als®/wo 

smaller lateral halls excavated on the wings of the 
mandapa, while in the case of the Jaiua cave-temple 
the front verandah is more pronouncedly rectangular. 

(iii) Eilora 

At Ellora, the high trap-ridge, which had afforded 
the venue for a series of Buddhist rock-monuments 
(above, p. 128), now provided scope for Brahmap- 
cal and Jaina works. The BrShmanical cave-temples, 
occupying the central section of the hill and the parts 
higher up, belong to the period of the Chajukyas 
and their Rashtrakuta successors, who came to 
power in this region in the middle of the eightn 

century. . . -lo^ 

The Brahmapical excavations (Caves 13 lo /N) 
are mostly ^aivite in character and would fall into 
two distinct chronological series, the earlier senes 
being more after the models of the prcreding 
Buddhist excavations and characterized by the absence 
of an image or syrnbol* like ihe in their sa^c- 
turns. The later series are simpler and more after 
the models of the south and contain an image in 
relief, such as Mahesa-murti, on the rear wall of 
their sanctum, a rock-cut //nga-pedestal and some¬ 
times a rock-cut nandL 

Cave 21, called the RSmesvara (pi, XL), would 
represent the earliest of this group, and along with 
those adjacent, viz., Caves 20, 22, 23 and 24, would 
perhaps belong to the early seventh century. Cav« 
14, 17, 18, 19, 25, 26, 27 and 29 are perhaps to W 
dated to the close of the same century. Cave 
(Dai^vatara), which is double-storeyed^ (pi. XLIV), 
would pejTtam to the first half of the ei^th century 
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and mark the culmitialion of the Chllu^^ phase. 
Caves 18 and 27 consist primarily of a hall or nm- 
dapa with niches on its side-walls and a snnne Iwmnd 
with an intervening antechamber [ardhP'm^apa). 
Caves 18 and 22 show an elaboration in that their 
halls have lateral galleries. In Cave 25 lateral gaWenes 
are attached to the antechamber. Caves 14, 1 /, 20, 
21 and 26 have their shrine-chambers behind the 
mandapa cut out on all sides, resulting in a circum- 
ambulatory. Cave 29 is of interest because its 
^< 7 ™ is almost cruciform on plan with projected 
entrances on the west, north and south, and with 
a nanrfi-platform in the court in front of the mmn 
(western) entrance. The square shrine, with a. Imga 
inside, has openings on all the four sides^A^tfur- 
mukha^ anticipating the plan of the similar Be¬ 
otian ta and Jogelvari caves. It is the largest and best- 
preserved of the three but lacks the sculpture o 
Mahe^-murti of Elephanta (below, p. 136). 

The pillars in these caves are varied in nature and 
design and are simple square or ocUgonal fd 
tion, or generally of t\ieKumbha<‘Va!U .fy| 

vases and excrescent foliage at the middle hei^t. 
The corbels of the pillars, where they exist, 
simple or ornate. The cornice or 
facades and shrine-fronts is decorated by ho«es^e^ 
shaped Jtiyu-arches which are smaU The 

door-frames have overdoors and carry .™P 

over the kapota a line of miniature storeyed shnnw 
or vintartas of the southern type or replicas of the 
different types of superstructure found over me 
northern temples. ,, 

The group of smaller caves on the hill, 
lively numbered Cave 21 (Gapeia-lepa), over a swre 
in number, consist each of a mandapa and sl^e- 
chamber behind in each case, with simple piU 
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the fa9ade. The rear shrine-wall has a relief of 
Mahe^-mOrti, and in most cases there is a fii^ga 
inserted into a circular pifita on the floor and in one 
instance at least a rock-cut linga in addition. The 
pillars and pilasters arc square, the corbels of the 
Chajukyan type, and the shrine-doorways have 
overdoors. They may perhaps belong to the 
eighth-ninth centuries. 

The Jaina excavations, Caves 30 to 34, which 
commenced with the ninth century and continued 
in the next, follow the earlier B rah magical scries in 
design and decoration, differing only in the nature 
of their sculptural content. Of these Caves 32 
and 33 (pi. XLV), both double-storeyed, are out¬ 
standing. 

(iv) Eiephanta 

The main cave at Eiephanta, a small island off 
Bombay, is distinguished by the exceptional quality 
of its sculptures, of which that of Maheia is well- 
known. The main axis of the excavation is parallel 
to the length of the rock. Its plan consists of a 
large ma^aj>a supported by twenty pillars on its 
periphery, eight each on the longer sides and two 
between the corner-pillars on each of the shorter 
ones, which have the flights of steps teeing from the 
courts in front and behind. These courts are formed 
by cuttings which more or less isolate the section of 
the rock with the excavation from the rest of the mass. 
In front of the eastern entrance on the floor of the 
court is a circular pedestal, perhaps for a nandL 
On the northern side of the main maijdapo is cut 
a porchTike ardha-maijt4opa with two pillars and 
pilasters on its facade, and behind it a rectangultu 
longer than the porch by the addi¬ 
tion of one more bay at either end. These two 
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are in design the northern lateral extensions of the 
main tnchS-niai^^apo with an entrance on the o]>en 
side. The corresponding lateral extension of the 
same type on the south into the hill contains the 
niches of the Mahe^a and other sculptures. Towards 
the distal end of the mah3-maij4apa is cut a diaUir- 
njukha shrine, square in section and with doors on 
all the four sides framed by simple overdoors. 
Inside the shrine is a rock-cut /%a-pedestal, with a 
spout at its north on top, the ti^ga being a 
separate insertion. In front of the shrine is formed an 
inner or ranga-tna^4(tp^^ between tw'o linear rows 
of four pillars, and leaving a circumainbulatory bay 
in front of the shrine as on the other three sides. 
A cutting into the rock, on the east beyond the nor¬ 
thern portico, leads to the eastern forecourt and the 
main entrance to the temple. On the southern 
side of this court is a smaller cave-temple dedicated 
to Durga. A similar culling at the western end, te- 
yond the northern portico, leads to the court behind 
the main temple on the western wall of which is cut 
a smaller Siva cave-tenu>le consisting of a square 
shrine and ma^apa in front, 

(v) Jogeivari 

Excavated almost undcrgrouiid into a low trap 
outcrop in Bombay, this is larger m area man the 
Elephanta cave, though it is essentially of the same 
type. The required scarps for the excavation into 
the central mass was prepared by trenching on three 
sides. At the eastern and lon^r end is carved a 
large mahS-d\'Ufct with a central passa® and naoKing 
mandapos on either side; one of them contains 
Gattesa. The maha-dvllra leads to an ofwn comt 
and the facade of the ardho-m(itt4^P^ with higher 
floor-levels: The main part of the temple beyond 
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consists of a square chaturmukha surrounded 

by a pillared cloister, with six pillars on each side, 
counting the comer ones. This is surrounded again 
by an outer astytar cloister, with a lower floor-level 
enclosed by rock-walls on all the sides except for the 
entrance on the east, west and south. The shrine 
here occupies a central position and its doorways 
are framed by elaborated overdoors. On the wes¬ 
tern side is cut another ardha-ma^apa, similar to 
the one on the east, which leads out through a 
narrow tunnel cut into the rock to the road beyond. 
On the southern side, the main ma^apa leads 
through three openings, with a fine overdoor round 
the central one, flanked by two intermediate windows, 
to an extension on this side. It is an outer open 
mafufma which has on its southern fa 9 ade a row of 
ten pillars and two pilasters. Outside this is a nar¬ 
row open court, and the rock-wall beyond has in¬ 
complete or abandoned excavations of smaller size, 
the easternmost of which is dedicated to Siva and is 
interesting in having caryatids on its facade-pillars. 
The original dedication of the main sanctum was 
to Siva though it now enshrines a modern idol of a 
goddess. 

C. The Andhra region 

To the early Chajukyan period also belong the 
upper cave-temple of the Akkanna-Madanna group 
at Vijayawada (Krishna District) and the double¬ 
storeyed cave at UndavalH (Guntur District), which 
had been originally Buddhist and was perhaps con¬ 
verted into a Brahmanical cave, called Ananiadayana- 
gudi. To this group also belongs the cave-temple 
in the low hill at Bokardhan (Aurangabad District 
in the Deccan). The palaeography of the identical 
and characteristic titles inscribed in all the three 
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would indicate their contemporaneity. The series 

^^About a dozen cave-tcmples on either 
the Krishna, at Undavalli, Penamaga Sitarama* 
^fr^r.te south bunk in Guntur D'smct nnd 
at Vijayawada and Mogalrajapumm on the nort^ 
bank all in Krishna District, form a sepa^te ser^ 
in the Chalukyan territory, dating from 
They may be ascribed to the contempora^ 

Chsfukya line which ruled from Assent y 

the«: cave-temples consist of a rock-cut nail or 

nmdapa with one or more (often thr^) pjjjared ^or 

behind. The hall is astylar 

divided into front and rear sections y _ 

of pillars and pilasters, the usual 1^9 _ usually 

a parallel inner row. The ^JJ^ulhoit 

thick'Set, short and square m . tk* comers 

or have their middle height beved^ 

to an octagonal secUon, of the 

raents remaining square m scrtion. 

facade is decorated by smaU hor^bo« sna^ 

oiuament-the kOlus. The 

is simple. It often has two tanjong mlast^ 

supporting a torana-f^ioon ^ 

cave-temples were dedicated to D ® , -intent 

others to ^iva or Vishpu. T^ 

is meagre when compared to the Chajukya pec 

mens at Badami and Aihole. sM-iirtr^ 

In the Bhaiiavakonda hills 
District) occur a series of eight 

Interposed between them, ^ong niches or 

of dancing ^iva and Han-Haia, are small mches or 
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memorial-shrines cantaining Hhgas, which from their ^ 
dedicatory or other inscriptions seem to range from 
the seventh to ninth centuries. The cave-temples 
would fall into two groups, the first four starting 
from the northern end forming one and the re- "r 
malning four constituting the other. The first four 
are simple shrine-cells cut into the soft schist rock 
without a ma^apa in front; they also lack the ; 
elaborately decorated kapoia and The ( 

second group consists each of an outer ma^apa ' 
with two pillars and two pilasters on the facade 
and a shrine-cell cut behind. On the top of the 
facade runs a flexed kapota or cornice decorated 
by Au^u-omaments of the Mamalla style (below, 
p. 14^. The pillars are square in section and of ; 
Chajukyan pattern as in the examples on the banks ' 

of the Krishna. In some caves they have lion* i 

caryatids on the top and are 1 ion-based. The 
corbels are smoothly curved and often decorated 
by roll-ornament {taraftga\ as in Pallava examples. 
Another similarity would be the squatting lion- 
bases of the pillars which have the full capital- 
components of the order as in the Mamalla style 
(below, p. 144), The shrine-entrances are plain 
openings like those in Pallava examples and without t 
the characteristic Cha|ukyan overdoor. But the H 
d\nra-pitlas, cut in relief on either side of the shrine^ 
entrance, are typically Chalukyan derived through 
the eastern tine. These mixed characters and other ' 
features, as also the presence of relief-scupllure of ' 
Brahma^ and Vishpu in the maff4<^pa, along with the 
provision for the installation of a Uitga in the shrine 
and the occurence of other sculptures like Gape^a, 
ChandikeSvara and rock-cut nandi on the floor 
of the open cutting in front, would Indicate that 
these excavations would belong to the eighth and 
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^ ninth centuries. The crude simple ones of the 
first group seem to be later than the more elaborate 
ones of the second group. 

D. The Tamil land 
(i) The Pallava ca\'e-temples 

I. The Mahendra style.— At about the same 
time when the ChSlukya MangaleSa excavated his 
shrine for Visbpu in the soft sandstone cliffs of 
- Badami (above p. 132), his political rival in the 
Tamil land, Mabedravarman 1 of the Pallava 
dynasty {circa 580—630), excavated into tJic hard 
I’ granite hill at Mandagappattu fSouth Arcot Dis- 
trict) his first cave-temple <Wicated to the 
Brahmauical trinity—BrahmS, Siva and Vishpu. 
In his inscription there he states that he created 
the abode for the three gods without employing 
such conventional materials as brick, timber, metal 
and mortar, and in doing so he declares himself to 
be an out of the ordinary type. As such this would 
be the first temple tn stone in the whole of the 
t the souHicrn country, Mahendra*s triumph was 
not only in this but also in the succ^ in tackling the 
hard and almost intractable granite — a feat which 
! had been not known for nearly a thousand years 

.. after ASoka and his grandson Dafiaralha (above, 

■ p. 110). The Mandagappattu cave-temple was 
followed by the excavations at Pallava ram and 
[ Vallam (Chinglcput District), at Mamandur, 
; Mahendravadi and Siyamangalam (North Arcot 
District), Dalavanur (South Arcot District) and 
ThiruchchirappallL At Mahabalipuram (District 
Chingleput) the cave-tcmple to the north of the 
Koperi-mandapam and the one higher up on the 
same side of the hill called Pulipudar-mapdapam 
are unfinished specimens of MSmalla’s time, but 
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along with a few others show the beginnings of ^ 
excavations and arc thus instructive about the 
progress and technique of excavation into hard rock. 

Like the Mandagappatlu one, those at Pallavaram 
and Mamandur {second cave), as well as those i 
at Kuranganiltnuttam and Vilappakkam ^orth 
Arcot District), which, though uninscrtbed, can 
he attributed to Mahendra himself, were dedicated 
to more than one deity. The cave-temples at 
Vallam, Siyamangalam, Dalavanur and Thinich- 
chirappalli were dedicated to Siva, while those at 
Mahendravadi and rarhaps Mamandur (first cave) 
were dedicated to Vishnu. 

These cave-temples essentially consist of a 
rectangular mat^apa with a row of massive and 
short pillars and pilasters in the facade, usually 
four in all. Sometimes the facade is longer with 
four, six or even eight equally-spaced pillars, which 
are square in section, with the middle third cham- 
ferred into an octagonal section, and carry massive 
corbels with bevell^ or curved ends, sometimes with 
the faces carved as a series of rolls {tarangay A 
well-formed cornice or kapom, with or without 
^i/fftf-ornaments, is absent as a rule. The majf^aps 
is oflen divided into proximal and distal sections, 
the mukha-ma^apa and ar(Sia~mat^ 4 pii 7 by an ^ 
inner longitudinal row of pillars and pilasters 
corresponding to the facade-row, and of the same 
type; where there are no inner pillars, the differen- . 
tiation is indicated by diffenng floor-levels or 
ceiling-heights. The shrine-cell or-cells are usually 
cut into the rear wall of the ma^apa often into one I 
of the lateral walls. A flight of about three rock- ,i 

cut steps from the floor of the matf4opt^ leads to , 

the simple shrine-entrance. The shrine-doors are i 
generally guarded by pairs of d\ara-pSlas, while in 
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the earliest cave-temple, where the shrines for 
the trinity are but deep niches, the dvara-palas 
flank the mai^apa-hcadc. The cells are cubical 
and are empty with plain walls and ceiling, there 
being no rock-cut Imga or image on the floor, not 
even a relief on the rear wall. 

The cave-temples of the Mahcndra style (pL 
XXXVllI B) continued to be excavated between 
630 and 700 by Mahendra’s son and successors, 
whose products, marking the second phase, are the 
cave-temples at Timkkalukkunram, the Kotikai- 
map^apam and the Dhantiaraja-mandapam, both 
at Mahabalipuram, the Narasimha cave-temple at 
Singappenimalkovil (Chingleput District), the 
Ranganatha cave-temple at Siogavaram (South 
Arcot District) and two unfinished cave-temples 
at Mama ndur (Caves 3 and 4), Atirapachap^a’s 
cavc-temple at Saluvankuppam near Mahafaali- 
puram, of the time Rajasimha (700-30), would 
mark the end of the second phase, 

II, The Mamalla style.— Mahendra’s worthy 
son and successor Narasimhavarman I Mamalla 
(630’68), besides excavating a few Mahendra style 
cave-temples, initiated a new ornate series of cut-in ■ 
cave-temples, cut-out shrines {viindnas)^ popularly- 
called rathas (pL XLII), and some open-air bas-relief 
compositions of considerable size and fine quality, 
e,g. Arjuna’s penance. The cave-temples of this 
style initiated by him were mostly completed in 
stages by his immediate successors, who also creat¬ 
ed a few monuments in the same style, all ^nfined 
to Mahabalipuram. The most outstanding ad¬ 
vance noted in these cave-temples is a fuller repre¬ 
sentation of the frontal and interior aspects of 
contemporary structural nia^apa. While in the 
Mahendra style the niiJiK/a/w-fa^adc stops short of 
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the prastara or entablature represented by the 
beam and a crude kapota, in the MamalJa style it 
. is fully furnished with a flexed kapota dccorat^ by 
ku4us and a string of miniature shrines above it, 
mostly composed of iUias with a_ rectangular plan 
and barrel-vanlted roof, constituting the hara with 
interconnecting lengths of cloisters. The pillars 
resemble the conventional patterns of their wooden 
prototypes, having all the capital-components of the 
order and are taller and more slender than those 
of the Mahendra style. Their ba^s arc often shaped 
into squatting lions or leonine vjS/ar. Their 
often divided into front and rear halls, 
the mukha-TtJondapa a.nd ardha-mapd^pat by an inner 
row of pillars. The shrine-fronts are often more 
projected into the mandapa^ and their entrances are 
hanked by pilasters with dmm-p&la niches on 
either side. As in the more developed Mahendra 
style cavc-tcmples, there is a well-formed prastara 
atove the shnne-entrances with flexed kapota and 
kudu. The shrine-cells are at the rear of the rectan¬ 
gular tttatjdcfpas, one or three or five in number. 

These cave-temples also show a marked ad¬ 
vance in plastic decorations in the form of bold 
sculptures of gods and goddesses and large panel- 
compositions depicting legends. Some of those i 
excavated or completed by Paramc^varavarman ' 
(670-700) contain bas-relief panels of SomSskanda 
(Stva-Uma and Skanda) on the rear shrine-wall. 

The Koneri:m_apdapam marks the transition 
from the Mahendra to Mdmalla styles in having 
a facade-row of typical square but taller pillars of 
the Mahendra style and an inner row of the MSmalla 
style ones without lion-bases, the latter, circular 
and with capitals, dividing the mandapa into front 
and rear sections. Over the facade is a well-formed 
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kapota with kui^us, mounted by the usual hSra of 
miniature shrines. There are five shrines, three 
with projected fronts and two in the intervening 
recesses—all empty. The Mabishamardint cave- - 
^ temple has on its facade a row of circular but fluted 
pillars with capitals, without lion-or vydla- 
bases, while the inner ma^^apat projected in front 
of the middle of the three shrines, has lion- or 
v>'ff/a-based pillars and pilasters. The central 
, shrine contains a Somaskanda panel on the back 
wall, while the two flanking shrines are empty. 
The Vartlha-mapdapam (pL XLl) has a fafadei-row 
of vyir/n-basM pillars and pilasters and a single > 
shrine-cell inside. The Ramanuja-mapdapam had 
also a similar row on the facade and three shrine- 
cells, the central one alone bearing a Somfiskanda 
panel (now demolished). It is also unique in that 
V It had a diHra-pala at either end of the fa?ade in 
addition to the usual ones flanking the shrine-front 
or fronts. The Adivaraha ^ve-temple has on its 
fagadc-row a set of vyd/n-pillars and^ pilasters, 
while those of the inner row are devoid of such 
bases. Its single shrine-cell contains a stucco 
image of Vishuu as Varaha. The PanchajPapd^''^ 
cave-temple, which is unfinished, has a niore ela¬ 
borate fapade with the typical pillars, which have 
in addition rearing lions springing from the abacus 
of the capital and butting against the kapota. It is 
also unique in that it shows an almost complete 
attempt to cut out the square central shrine by a 
surrounding passage forming a circumambulatory. 

(ii) The Patfdyo cave-temples 

Farther south, the Pandya contemporaries of the 
Pallavas started rock-architecture slightly later, by ■ 
about the beginning of the eighth century, and 
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continued it in the two succeeding centuries till they 
were overthrown, as were the Pal lavas, by the rising 
Chcjas of Thanjavur. Their products are to be 
found all over in Madurai, Ramanathaptiram, 
Ttrunelveli, Kanyakumari, Trivandrum and Quilon 
Districts and the southern partof Thiruchchirappalli 
District. They are far more in number than the 
Pallava examples but are essentially similar to them 
on plan and in design. In addition they show cer¬ 
tain characteristic features of their own, combining 
features peculiar to the Chajukyan examples, 
particularly regarding their sculptural content and 
iconography. A rock-cut linga in the sanctum and 
often natiJi in the ma^4^pa of Siva cave-temples, 
the sculpture of the main deity in Vishpu shrines, 
as at Tiruttangal (Ramanathapuram District^ and 
Tirupparankunram and Anaimalai (Madurai Dis* 
trict), the early representations of GapeSa and 
sapfa-mlttiikas (‘seven mothers’) in close associa¬ 
tion with such cavc-temples and other sculptures 
in the mat^dapa are some of noteworthy features. 
In some cases, as at Piranmalai (Ramanathapuram 
District), there is a Siva-Parvati relief on the hind 
wall of the shrine in place of the corresponding 
Somaskanda panel in the later ,series of Pallava 
examples. In one instance, the Siva shrine in the 
Tirupparankunram cave-temple, there is a Soma- 
skanda panel in addition to a rock-cut lihga on the 
floor of the cell. Like the Mahendra style cave- 
temples, they lack a well-defined kapota over the 
facade; the pillars are also of the Mahendra pat* 
tern, the corbels mostly with a plain bevel at their 
ends and occasionally with the rar^^itgo-mouldlng. 
The pillars at JCudumiyamali (Thiruchchirappalli 
District) are unusual in that they have moulded 
capital-components, such as the kaiasa and kumbfm. 
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J‘ as in the Chajukyan and Mimalla cave-temples. 
Some of the excavations are only shrine-cells. 

The ^iva cave-temple in Malaiyadikurichi (Tiru- 
nelveli District), the Narasiriiha cave-temple at 
Anaimalai and the Subrahmapya cave-temple at 
^ Tirupparankunram have foundation-inscriptions: 
the one at Malaiyadikurichi is assignable to the 
second half of the seventh century and is thus per¬ 
haps the earliest cave-temple; the other two are 
dated 770 and 773. The Sittannavasal (Thiruchchi- 
■ rappalli District) cave-temple, famous for its paint¬ 
ings, is an example of a Jaina cave-temple of the 
Papdyas, as revealed by its inscription of the Papaya 
king of the first half of the eighth century, stating 
that it was renovated and re-embellished. As such 
the original cave-temple may have been a century 
or so earlier. These dated caves afford the stan- 
L dard for a comparative study and relative chrono¬ 
logy of the other Papdya specimens. 

(iii) The Mutwraiyar ca^e-temphs 
The Muttaraiyar chieftains, who ruled the region 
on cither bank of the Kaveri between the Pa I lava 
and Papdy^ kingdoms, owing allegiance to them 
^It^rnMiiVcIy, have left a few important cavc-templcs 
in the arca^ as at Tiruvellaraij Narltatnalai^ Kunnan- 
- darkovil* Puvalaikudl and other places, all in 
‘ Thinichchirappalli District* These cave4mples are 
of the type of maif4^pas vi^ith simple cells and are 
much akin to the Paij^ya cave-tcmples m the area* 

5. THE CUT-OUT MONOLITHIC TEMPLES 

A. the pallava monuments 

The outstanding contribution to rock-archit^- 
ture of Pallava Narasimhavarman Msmalla is the 
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cut-out monolithic shrines or vima/tas, popularly ■ 
called rathas (above, p. 143). They are in 

fact Jarge sculptures of architeclura] models carved 
out of entire boulders of the rather intractable 
granitic gneiss of Mahabalipuram. The germ of 
the idea lies in the carved-out sinpas inside the 
rock-cut cAfl/O'fl-halls of western India, which was 
elaborated by the Buddhists in the large stupa-forvas 
at Sankaram (above, p. 121). An early, if 

imperfect, yiffjffrta-form is found in the Tawa cave 
of Udaigiri (above, p, 131). The early Pallava 
examples occur at Mahabalipuram, where the 
are.ninejn number, to which should be added 
the Trimani caye-temple, a representation of three 
contiguous shrine-fronts. 

As entirely cut-out models, these monoliths 
show not only the entire external aspect of a 
vtinana with its ardka-maij^apa but also, to a large 
extent, the interior aspects. They were all carved 
.ffoni top to bottom. But, as according to 
traditional ritual, the installation of the stop/ or finial 
should coincide with the consecration of the temple 
after its completion, the work on these monoliths 
started from the member next below, viz. the 
and a separately-carved stGpi was inserted 
m position later on, close to the vimUna near its 
base. The carving on such monoliths seems to have ■ 
continued for at least two generations after Mamalla, 
r.e. till about 700, when perhaps sculptures of the 
^ncipal^ deities in some of the shrines, as the 
Drau pad 1-rat ha and top storey of the Dharmar3ja- 
ratha, were carved in relief. 

Of the five rathas at the southern end of Maha- 
bahpuram, four, viz. the Draupadi-, Arjuna-, Bhima- 
and Dharmarflja-rathas, are cut out of a sloping 
whale-back hillock, extending north-south, which 
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^ ejtplams their varying heights. Architecturally ail 
the five of the group have their counterparts among 
the other rathas of Mahabalipuram, such as the 
^ Gapeia-ratha in the midst of the village^ which 
ii^ is carved out of a single boulder on the main hill, 
and the two PidAri-rathas and the Valaiyarikuttai- 
ratha, which are cut out of free-standing boulders on 
(he western side of the same hill. 

The Dr^upadi-ratha illustrates a simple hut- 
type {kumgara)^ with the domical roof terminating 
I in a single finial and with only four of the six 
j parts of an ekatala-vimatiaf the prastara and the 
griva being eliminated. It is an example of the 
Aii/a-type with a square plan from the base to the 
I iikhara. A double-storeyed vimana, square from 
I the base to the Sikhara^ with grh'i^ below the iikhara 
and prastaru of each storey, carrying a ham or 
[ string of miniature shrines—/ru/or and iaias— 

’ is illustrated in the incomplete Valaiyapkuttai- 

I ratha. The northern of the two Pidfln-raihas is 

i also of the same class but with the difference that 

there is no hara over the second storey—an advanced 
. feature—making it out as the latest of the series, 

[ anticipating the later vimanas of after 700, 

^ The southern Pldm-ratha and the Arjuna-ratha 
r ate double-storeyed, square in section from the 
base upwards and with haras over both the storeys, 
but with the grJyu and iikham octagonal in section, 
pie Dharmaraja-ratha is three^storeyed, square 
below and with octagonal grivn and iikhara^ but 
r with all the three storeys functional and intended 
to contain shrine-chambers, as against the non¬ 
functional but symbolic upper storeys in the other 
; and later examples. 

The Bhima and Gapeia-rathas have both oblong 
, ym&nas of the koshtka or ifl/S type with wagon-lOp 
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roofs, carrying a row of finials along the top ridge, 
as opposed to the kEta or convergent Sikbara with 
single finial in the others. The Bhima-ratha is single- 
storeyed and the Gatiefia-ratha double-storeyed. 

The apsidal form ts represented by the Naj^la- 
Sahadeva-ratha; since in its posterior aspect the 
form resembles the hind view of a standing elephant, 
it is called gaja-prishtka. 

While the kCUas and idftls are found in the 
haras of all these rat/jcj, the n/dff or pafijara with an 
apsidal plan makes its appe*ahce as the third 
element m the projected porch of the first storey of 
the Dharamaraja-ratha and again in the front of the 
first storey of the Nakula-Sahadeva-ralha, thus 
indicating their comparatively late date. The haras 
enclose teiween themselves and the storey inside an 
ambulatory passage in the Dharamaraja-ratha, 
where the storeys arc functional, unlike the later 
structures where the upper storeys are only symbolic. 

The Arjuna- and Dhannar5ja*rathas are noted for 
the fine sculptures decorating niches on their walls. 
The Draupadi-ratha contains a Durga relief in its 
shrine and the Dharmaraja-ratha a Somaskanda 
relief inside the third storey. In others, with either 
complete or incomplete shrines, there is no deity.,^ 
The absence of any water-outlet, usual in later ■ 
temples, for leading out the water from the sanctum, 
is also significant. The few pillars and many pife- 
ters are complete with capitals with rariwiigfl-corbels. 
Fjflto-bascd pillars or pilasters are found on the 
ardha-maif^apa facades of the Arjuna-, Bhima-, Dhar- 
maraja, Nakula-Sahadeva- and GatieSa-raihas and 
in unfinished forms in the Pidari and Valaiyankuflai- 
rathas. The Nakula-Sabavcda-ratha has in addition 
a pair of elephant-based pilasters and the Gapes^ 
ratha pilasters with a vj 5/fl-like form with a beaked 
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^ face. of the mofcfl/fl'typc—festoons issuing 

out of the gaping mouths of makaras canrieti on 
tops of two-coiumns—spanning the entrances or 
enclosing niches on walls are seen in the Draupadi-^ 
^ Valiyankuttai* and the northern Pi^m-rathas, 

B. The RaSHTEAKOtA MONUME^(TS 
In the Deccan, the Rashtraku^as soon created, 
under Krishna (757-83), the largest monoliihic 
•* temple, the Kaiiasa, at Ellora (pi, XLlIl), its name 
being due to a famous sculpture that it bears— 
Ravapa shaking the mount Kaiiasa. By entrench¬ 
ing vertically into the hill-side on all sides of a 
central rectangle, about 60 m. long and 30 m. wide, 
a central mass of rock, about 30 m. high, was isolated 
to carve the components of a templc-complcx^ with a 
axial including a nandi-tna^apa^ 

^ and a pcrfphcral group of shrines for minor deities, 
in addition to two free-standing pillars in the fore¬ 
court. The floor-level of the trench all round formed a 
circumanibulatory with a forecourt in its fronts the 
whole nieasuring90 x 60m- The thick mass left in front 
of the forecourt is shaped into the front enclosure- 
wall, with a double^storeyed gopw/'^-enirance having 
a inl^-£ikhara above and a passage cut through its 
^ low^er part for access to the forecourt and circum^ 
^ ambulatory round the main edifice. T^e upwr 
storey is connected with the floor of the nanm^ 
man^apa by a rock-cut bridge. The latter it¬ 
self is conceived as a double-storeyed structure, 

, only the upper storey, with the being func¬ 

tional, The main structure beyond consists ^sen- 
tially of the vimSna containing the sanctui^with an 
antaritla or ardba-^na^d^p^ and a closra ntahn- 
r^m^apa- The whole axial series is raised over the 
high ornate pluith with its top supported, as tt were. 
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over a frieze of boldly-sculpturcd elephants, lions 
and mythological animals. The maha-maff^upa is 
cantoned at its two rear corners by double-storeyed 
vimanas of the kiifa-type, and over the throe entrances 
—on the middle of the south, west and north sides— 
are the superstructures of ialS-vimUnas simulat' 
ing gopt/rn-entrances. The top of the rnaiij^^pa* 
roof has a large multi-pctalled lotus with a hnial in 
the centre. * 

Behind the maha-matf^apa stands the vimam 
proper, its moulded base occupying the centres of 
the plinth, with five sub-shrines over its edge. The 
sub-shrincs on the three cardinal sides are double- 
storeyed iala-vitria/ias, while the two at the rear 
corners are three-storeyed kufa-vimanas. These five 
together with the two dummy double-storeyed 
kufa-vimnnas at the hind corners of the maha-itiaatfa- 
pa and the ntmi^t-shrine in front, complete the 
full complement of the ashfa-parivSras or eight sub- 
shrines. 

The main vimana is square and four-storeyed; 
the lowest storey over the sanctum is projected 
forward over the roof of the artlha-rmt.t4ftpa in the 
form a of gable-projection with arched front. The 
topmost storey has four nandis placed at the four 
comers. The grlva and ^tkhara arc octagonal; the 
stupi, now missing, was not a part of the monolith. 
The scarps formed by the cutting of the rock for the 
courtyard have later cut-in caves and galleries. 

Perhaps of about the same period as the Katl&sa, 
or slightly earlier, is the nandi-’maadapa measuring 
9.5 m. X 3.3 m., in the forecourt of Cave 15. 

A much later Jaina version of the Kailasa, a 
monolith on a smaller scale, is the Chhotfl-KailSsa 
standing in the forecourt of Cave 33. It is a three¬ 
storeyed vimatiOt squaire on plan throughout, likewise 
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terminating in an octagonal gtiva and iikhara. The 
front wall of the court has a monolithic gopura as the 
KailSsa, and between it and the vimUna is a mono¬ 
lithic column. The stupi, which must have been 
detached, is not in position. 

C. The PAispYA monuments 

As against the Pallava and Rash^rakuta creations, 
the solitary comribution of the contemporary Pap¬ 
ayas is the monolithic vimam called Vettuvankovil 
(pi. XLVI A) at Kalugumalai, (Tirunelveli District), 
of the eighth or early ninth century. It is cut out of 
a block on the hill-side produced by entrenching all 
round, as the Ellora examples, and not by free cut¬ 
ting of standing rocks, as the Pallava ones. The 
maximum depth of cutting from above is 10*5 m., 
the length 25 m. and width 13 m. Both the double¬ 
storeyed vimUfia, 8'5 m. square at base, and ardba- 
matfdopii, 4 m. broad on its ra 9 ade, arc incomplete, 
but the finished upper parts reveal a high degree of 
workmanship and contain some outstanding sculp¬ 
tures. The gmd and iikhara are octagonal. The 
four nandis round the base of the grivd indicate the 
date and dedication of the temple to ^iva as also the 
sculptures of Dakshipa-murti, Vishnu, BrahmS and 
Siva on the faces of the grird. 

D. Monuments in north India 

In the north also monolithic temples were some¬ 
times cut out. At Dhamnar (District Mandasor), 
in ^e compact laterite hills, a monolithic Vaish- 
pavite vimd/ia with a mafittjlapa in front (pi. XLVI B), 
surrounded by seven similar monolithic sub-shrines, 
was created in the eighth-ninth century. The 
entrance-pit, approached from the face of the rock 
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by a90-m. long crooked passage, measures 31-5 m. 
X 20'4 m., with the central vfmana 14*6 m. long and 
10 m. wide. The man^^apa has a projected porch in 
front, covered by a id/3-roof, the front end showing 
the complex of nasikas and coalesced msikas^ 
the udgama of the northern texts. Identical motifs 
surmount the projected bays on the two lateral sides 
of the mai}(Jlapa. The four comers are cantoned by 
square v//iidn<7-represen tat ions, carrying ^tkharas and 
surmounting amaiakas of the northern type. The 
roof is stepped up. The main Yirndna is tri-rarfia, 
with a Mham composed of //rfgOHw-motifs and a 
large flat amalaka on the top. The sub-shrines 
have Mharas which resemble a series of stepped up 
kapotas, with ivr/ga/7ia~projectioQ in the centre of 
each side. 

The northernmost example of a cut-out mono¬ 
lithic temple-complex, again of the northern style, 
is found at Masrur {pi. XLVIH in Kangra District, 
tocally called Thakurvdra, of the ninth century. 
Here the tallest middle section, 50 m, long and 32 m. 
wide, of a sandstone outcrop on the crest of the hili 
has been cut out into a series of temples, unique 
in the Himalayan region, Unlike the Dhamnar 
specimen and the Kailasa and the Vejtuvankovil 
{above pp. 151-53), it is not entrenched in a pit but 
is boldly carved out^ of free-standing rock, like the 
Pal lava examples. It is a complex of shrines with the 
principal shrine at the centre. Almost in a line with 
this on either side arc cut two subsidiary shrines of 
decreasing sizes, the smaller and more distant one 
occupying the outer angle. A similar arrangement 
of these secondary shrines appears to have formed the 
back of the monument, so that the principal shrine 
stands amidst eight subsidiary shrines—the askfo- 
pafiraras—ihi entrances of all of them being on one 
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level. Above the cella of the main shrine and level 
with the now-lost roof of the man4apa, the rock is 
cot as a flat roof broken only by the main Sikhara 
and those which overtop the subsidiary ones. The 
architectural incongnjity that would result in the 
central iikbara much overtopping the rest is obviated 
by the addition of two lateral vimanas of intermediate 
size at the rooMeveh each complete with a cella and a 
iikhara. The entry to the main shrine was through 
a small portico and a larger of which little 

remains now. On either side of the maniap^i were 
cut two stair-cases leading to the level of the flat 
roof, with a shrine superstructure masking the en¬ 
trances. Flanking the portico were two mono¬ 
lithic shrines, each with a false door—opening, as it 
were, into the portico, - . u 

In front of this complex and in a line with the 
portico or there on either side 

two chQhifyttukha-vifn^fiaSt with square sanctums 
and sixteen-sided polygonal iikhara^ bearing 
rising Ui/gania-pattems on its facets. This unique 
monument is datable to the ninth century. 

Perhaps the latest of the scries but ncverlheli^ 
unique, in that it has been carved out of hard gmmte 
and is of rather unusual shape, is the monolithic 
temple at Colgong (pi. XLVni),in Bhagalpur Dis- 
trici, carved out of a soSitary granite-boulder near the 
summit of a rocky island in the Ganga. It is roughly 
square on plan, being 3'6 m. X 3'3 m., and stands 
6 m. hi^. Its basement-mouldings are roughly 
marked at a height of 21 m. from the ground-level, 
over which rises the vimHnu of the i3/fl-iypc, without 
an intervening prastara or grrril. The east ana west 
end-walls of the iikhara are relieved in the lashion 
of the Orissan rathax. The sanctum-cell is ex^vated 
into the south face, its entrance preceded by a 
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slightly-projected porch. The temple is not fully 
finished, only its form being roughly chiselled out. 

K. R, SRJNtVASAiN 
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1. EARLY TEMPLES OF NORTH INDIA 

T he temple is the most sioNincArir and charac- 
teristic product of Indian architecture and is 
reckoned among the oldest institutions of India, 
Despite its antiquity and the copious literary and 
traditional references to it, the connected history 
of the north Indian temple starts from the Gupta 
age (fourth-sixth centuries), which was marked by 
an unprecedented intellectuai ferment and creative 
vitality in allspheresoflife and thought including art 
and letters. With some known exceptions temples had 
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hitherto been made of perishable material like timber. 
The poieoiiality of dressed stone was for the first 
time appreciated during the Gupta period, which 
ushered in an age of temple-construct ion, character¬ 
ized by a reasoned application of structural prin¬ 
ciples, Under the impact of the cult of bhakti (worship 
of the personal god), which had permeated all 
sections of society, temples sprang up in large 
numbers for the worship of favourite deities 
like Vfisudeva, Sankarshana-BalarSma, Varaha, 
Narsimba, iiva, Skanda and Buddha, of which not 
many have now survived. 

A firm foundation of temple^architecture was 
laid in this age which witnessed the logical emergence 
of the basic elements of the Indian temple, generally 
comprising a square sanctum for housing the 
deity and a small pillared porch for shejtering the 
worshipper. The evolved examples of this age also 
show a covered procession-passage for circum- 
ambulation which forms a part of the temple-ritual. 
The earlier temples are distinguished by a flat slab- 
roof, usually monolithic, while the later ones deve^ 
lop a rudimentary Hkhara (spire). But all of them 
share some common characteristics, such as a modest 
size, elaborate ornamentation of the door-frame and 
pillars in contrast to the plain design of the rest of 
the shrine, division of the door-jambs into Sakhas 
(vertical bands) decorated with scrolls, rosettes and 
other motifs, treatment of the door-lintel as an ex¬ 
tended overdoor and the emergence of the pillar into 
a definite order comprising square, octagonal and 
sixteen-sided sections with an ornate capital. The 
evolution of the style is traceable through a progres¬ 
sive development of the plan and of the ornamenta¬ 
tion on the pillars and the doorway, the latter intro¬ 
ducing decorative motifs like playful gaijas (dwarfs), 
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mhhimas (couples)* ftying vidySdharas (semi-divine 
beings), door-keepers, and a figure-relief in the 
middle of the lintel {talafa-bimba) representing a 
significant aspect or associate of the enshnned 
deity, besides the river-goddesses. 

The Copta temple at Sanchi (pi. XLIX), dating 
from cifcd fifth century* is the oldest classical example 
of the style with modest dimensions and restrained 
decoration. The temples at Tigawa (District Jabal- 
, pur) and Eran (District Sagar) have more ornate 
doorways and pillars, while the 3iva temple at Bhu- 
mara and the Parvati temple at Nachna (both in 
District Panna) add round the sanctum a covered 
circumambulaiory lighted by trellises. The Nachna 
temple is also notable for its flat-roofed cell as 
an upper storey above the sanctum. The later 
Gupta temples, distinguished by a rudimentary 
^ikhara over the sanctum, are represented by the 
Da§avaiara temple at Deogarh (District Jhansi) 
and the brick-built temple (pi. L) at Bhitargaon 
(District KanpuO- former is a pafichayatana 
(a temple with four corner-shrines) and the latter 
a stupendous pyramidal edifice of diminishing tiers 
extensively embellished with terracotta figures in 
niches depicting secular and religious themes, gods 
and demi-gods, human and animal figures and fabu¬ 
lous birds and beasts of wide appeal and homely 
charm. The platform of the Deogarh temple was 
decorated with friezes representing scenes from the 
stories of Rama and Kfishpa, while the three plain 
walls of its tri-ratha sanctum are relieved with 
superb figure-compositions within the framework 
of graceful pilasters and architraves, depicting 
Vishnu as &shaiayi, Gajentlra-moks/ia and the 
penance of Nara and Narayapa. These are among 
the noblest specimens of the Gupta plastic art. 
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characterized by sensitive modelling, gliding out¬ 
line, spiritual serenity and aristocratic detachment. 

The original brick-built Mahabodhi temple at 
Bodh-Gaya partially resembles the Bhitargaon one 
in its essential features of plan and design including 
the vaulted ceilings of the compartments. But its 
sanctum carries a lofty (about 55 m. high) paUcim- 
ratha iikkara of a straight-edged pyramidal design, 
demarcated into seven storeys by bhCtmi-Smalakos 
{amalakas occurring at the corners of the iikhara 
to denote storeys). 

The most developed among the temples of the 
group is the brick-built Lakshmana temple at Sinjur 
(District Raipur). Belonging roughly to the begin¬ 
ning of the seventh century, it consists of a square 
paflcha-ratha sanctum roofed by a slightly curvi¬ 
linear massive Sikhara, a constricted vestibule and a 

f ill Jared mandapa, the whole resting on a high plat- 
brm approached two lateral flights of steps. 
Its Sikhara^ divided into four storeys by ponderous 
bhunii^dmalakas^ is embellished withcAmTya-windows. 

Among the ajberrant types of temples may be 
mentioned the flat-roofed stone temple at Mukan- 
dwara (District Kota), the octagonal stone temple of 
Mu;;tde^varl at Ramgarh (District Shahabad), and 
the circular brick-temple known as ManiySr-Math 
at Rajgir (District Patna), the last decorated with 
stucco figures of Brahmapical deities including a 
Jiagl, known for its sensitive modelling. 

Temple 3 at Nalanda (District Patna) is a unique 
brick-structure of seven successive phases, of which 
the fifth one, dating from circa sixth centu^, had 
a lofty sanctum approached by a grand flight of 
steps. The fa 9 ades of its enclosure-wall, with four 
frupo-Uke comer-towers, are adorned with niches 
containing fine Buddhist stucco images. 
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Terraced brick-teiDples of the Gupta aad post- 
Gupta periods, decorated with terracotta sculp¬ 
tures, are also known. These are solid structures of 
diminishing tiers with the shrine placed on the 
uppermost tier, which is approached by a (light of 
steps. An early representative specimen is the exca¬ 
vated temple at Pawaya (District Gwalior), showing 
three terraces, of which the upper two are decorated 
with a row of ornate pilasters surmounted by a 
frieze of cA(Ji7ya-arches. 

The post-Gupta period appears to have been an 
age of experimentation in north India. During 
the seventh-eighth centuries various temple-forms 
were tried, and we find a fair number with a flat roof, 
some with a straight pyramidal spire, a few with a 
roof of receding horizontal tiers and still others with 
an undeveloped curvilinear itkhara. Small flat- 
roofed shrines comprising a square tri-ratka sanctum 
and an unpretentious portico with two pillars, 
albeit more ornate than in the earlier ones, found 
in a considerable numter in central India, conti¬ 
nuing the Gupta traditions. 

2. EARLY TEMPLES IN THE DECCAN IN 
NORTH INDIAN STYLE 

While these temples were being built in central 
and north India, a brisk building-activity in stone 
was being pursued in a part of the Deccan with prin¬ 
cipal centres at the early Cha|ukyan sites of Aihoje, 
Badami, Mahakuteshwar and Patadkal (all in District 
Bijapur) and Alampur (District Mahhuboagark 
The movement lasted from the sixth to the eighth 
century aod produced significant temple-forms which 
had a considerable impact on the development of 
the early northern and southern temple-styles. The 
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Lfi^-Khan temple at Aihole is the earliest in the ' 
region and, though essentially Guptan on plan, is 
notable for its cloistered interior showing pillars 
with ponderous bracket-capitals, timber-like cons¬ 
truction of waits with screens attached to posts and 
treatment of roof-stabs on the principle of tiles. 
Four other temples of Aihole dating from sixth- 
seventh centuries are of importance for the develop¬ 
ment of the northern style. The DurgS temple is a 
peripteral structure with an apsidal sanctum, sur¬ 
mounted by a tri~ratha northern iikhara, a pillared 
matffi^apa with a flat roof of two tiers, enclosed by a 
pillared verandah, and a portico approached by two 
lateral flights of steps, the whole raised on a platform. 
The Huchchlmalli-gudi temple consists of a square 
sanctum with a tn-ratha northern Sikharett a vestibule 
marking its earliest occurrence, a pillared hall and a 
porch. The Huchchappayya-gudi, temple is a fiiran- 
dhdra (one without ambulatory around the shrine) 
version of the foregoing, while Temple 24 is the 
only one of the no^ern s^le at Aihole to preserve 
its iikhara complete with its crowning elements. 

The Sangame^vara temple at Mahakuteshwar is 
simpler and'eomprises a sanctum and portico, the 
former displaying a sculptured niche in each bhadra 
(central projection) and carrying a stumpy tri-ratha 
iikhara. 

The temples at Aihole, Patadkal and Mahaku¬ 
teshwar are dealt with in detail in chapter VII. 

Among the northern style temples at Patadkal, 
those of the Kada-Siddhe£vara and Jambulihga are 
the simplest, comprising onlya sanctum andmi^apa, 
the former roofed by a s^uat tri^ratha iikhara. The 
Kflii-Visvandtha temple is similar on plan but has a 
paflcha-ratha iikhara. The GaJaganatha is a sdn- 
dkdra (one with ambulatory around the shrine) | 
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^ temple with a conspicuous projection on the three 
sides of the sanctum-ambulatory and is roofed by a 
tri~ratha Sikhara of taller proportions^ anticipating 
the Alampur temples in these respects. The temple 
of Pflpanfitha is a long low structure, comprising a 
portico, vestibule and sanctum, the last 

surmounted by a stunted northern iikham which 
is too small in proportion to the length of the struc¬ 
ture, while the vestibule is disproportionately large. 

^ More important than these is thegroupoFtemples 
at Alampur, which has nine temples of the northern 
order belonging to circa eighth century. These 
are sandham temples <pl. LI), each comprising a 
sanctum with a well-proportioned tri-ratha iikhara^ 
vestibule, a pillared tmndapa carrying a flat 
roof of two tiers and a portico. The sanctum- 
ambulatory shows projecting niche-shrines on the 
th rce s j dcs, while theyaSgAd (wail-pp rtion) is decorated 
with sculptured niches and latticed windows of a 
more lyrical design than on the PapanStha. Like 
the early medieval temples of north India, their 
mu^opa-pillars carry ornate brackets usually em¬ 
bellished with palmette-likc foliage, while their door¬ 
ways are of the overdoor design and the ialdia-bimba 
depicts Garuda holding the tail-ends of adoring 
tt^gas who form a canopy over the heads of Gahga 
and Yamuna appearing on the jambs. Thus, in 
respect of plan and design many typical archi¬ 
tectural and decorative^ motifs the Alampur temples 
resemble the early medieval temples of north India. 

3. EARLY MEDIEVAL TEMPLES OF NORTH 
AND CENTRAL INDIA 

By the close of the eighth century the common 
denominator of the north Indian temple comprised a 
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crucifonn plan, continuation of the main lineaments 
of the plan on the elevation and a curviHnearJ/jtAtfw, 
the last being the most striking feature and a cogni¬ 
zance of the northern style. Temples with these 
characteristics were built in hundreds throughout 
north India showing regional variations which be¬ 
came established by the ninth-tenth centuries and 
attained full development during the eleventh. From 
the ninth century onwards the evolution of the 
northern temple had largely a regional pattern 
which was often moulded by powerful dynasties. 

The temples of north India, including the Hima¬ 
layan regioos, of the PratIh^raage (circa 700-900)are 
characterized by a low basement, a simple stunted 
iikkara and a jahgbs decorated with a single band 
of sculptures crowned by tall pediments of chaitya' 
arches. The temples of central India of the same 
period have an unpretentious plan comprising in the 
beginning only the sanctum and a vestibule-like pro¬ 
jection, sometimes preceded by an cnlraiice-|»r^. 

The groups of temples at Naresar (District 
Gwalior) and BatesarafDistrict Morena), fonrnng the 
earliest examples of the central Indian style and 
assignable to the early eighth century, show a square 
sanctum cpwned by a small trUratha §ikhara and s 
vestibule-like projection with a simple gabled roof. 
Their doorway is of the overdoor-design usually 
with three iakhSs including a nSga-idkhd, and the 
jan^bd is plain but for sculptured niches on the cen* 
tral projections depicting deities like Gapeia, Kanti* 
keya, LakullSa, SOrya and Parvati. 

The temple at Jagatsukh (District Kulu) diSers 
from the foregoing only in adding a porch resting on 
two pillars (pi Lll). 

The Siva temples at Amrol (District Gwalior) 
and Mahua (District Shivpuri) have the same plan 
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' is the Naresar ones but are slightly more ornate. 
They are followed by a small shrineat Terahi (District 
Shivpuri), which shows a more developed plan 
comprising a paRcka-ratba sanctum, preceded by a 
porch that Is supported on two pillars. The comer 
projections of the jahghd show the eight dik-pdias 
(guardians of the quarter^, which henceforth appear 
on almost all temples. Slightly later in date Is the 
Teli-kfi'Mandir at Gwalior (pi. LI ti) which, though ex¬ 
ceptional In design and composition, is the grandest 
temple of the contemporary style, perhaps built by 
a powerful PratihSra king named Mihira-Bhoja (circa 
S36-SS). It has an oblong sanctum, surmounted by 
a lofty (28 m. high) wagon-vault roof, and is entered 
through an elaborate cioorway of five iakhds which 
are carved in the lower parts with elegant figures or 
river-goddesses flanked by atteudants and Saiva 
door-keepers, indicating the Saiva dedication of the 
temple. The facades show rcsirained decorations, 
which include a recessed band of carvings represent¬ 
ing gods, goddesses and dik-'p&las surmounted by 
rich scrolls on the upper part of the ^sement. The 
principal projections of the jahghd display elaborate 
niche-shrines, while the minor projections show 
niches surmounted by a Jifr/iora-dcsign or a pediment 
of c/m/ryn-arches. . . 

The Nava-Durga temple at Jageshwar (Distnet 
Almora) shares the oblong lay-out of the sanctum 
and the roof-design with the Teli-ka-Mandir but 
is a much smaller and less sophisiitmtcd specimen and 
is earlier in date. Incidentally, this temple-type had 
a fairly-widc distribution in time and was in vogue 
in the Himalayan hills as weQ as in the plains of 
north India. 

The aforesaid temples are followed by the Jarai- 
Mafh at Borwasagar (District Jhansi) and Ga^armal 
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temple at Badoh (District Vidisha). Both have an 
oblong pillared sanctum, roofed by a now-mutilated 
pahclta-raiha iikhara. The Gad^nn^l temple adds 
to the sanctum and vestibule a matf4^pa with 
transepts and a porch, enclosed by a high balustrade 
punctuated with projecting elephant-heads. Sur¬ 
rounded by seven subsidiary shrines, this temple 
stands on a large platform carved with elegant 
sculptures. 

The small but well-proportioned SQrya temples 
at Mankheda and Umri in District Tikam^rh, each 
comprising a sanctum with pancha-ratha iikhara and 
a porch, are gems of the contemporary style, dis¬ 
tinguished by fine sculptures, particularly of the 
Sun-god, Almost coeval with these is the Chatur- 
mukha-Mahadeva temple at Nachna(DistrictPanna), 
which has a paRcha-ratka iikhara of a broad and un¬ 
couth outline decorated with an advanced mesh of 
chaitya-^rchcs. While the windows and doorways 
of the temple are of the overdoor-design carved wlh 
ga^as, scrolls and river-goddesses in the typical 
Gupta tradition, its basement-mouldings and de¬ 
corative motifs are of the developed style, indicating 
a ninth-century date. 

The Maladevi temple at Gyaraspur (District 
Vidisha) is the most ornate and mature example of 
the style assignable to the close of the ninth century. 
Partly structural and partly rock-cut, it consists of 
an entrance-porch, a man^apa, a vestibule and a 
sanctum with an ambulatory roofed by a panefta^ 
raiha iikkara with a cluster of eight minor fikharas. 
The doorways show the five usual bands, that of the 
sanctum being carved on the lintel with a row of 
standing Jinas and of the matfdapa with a figure of 
yakshi ChakreSvari as the laiafa-bimba> indicating 
the Jaina dedication of the temple. 
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The above temples are the most representative 
specimens of the early medieval style of north India 
in general and of central India in particular. AIS of 
diem have a simple plan and display the characteris¬ 
tic ornaments of the style including tall pediments 
of cA<j(7yn-arches and ^rland-frieze on the jahgha, 
a naga-S^hd on the doorway and luxuriously-carved 
motifs of pot-and-foliage, scrolls, kimimukhas and 
a square ribbed cushion-capital on the pillars, 
n The early medieval temples of Rajasthan have a 
slightly more elaborate plan and display greater 
ornamentation particularly on the pillars and the 
ceilings. 

The earliest phase is represented by the Harshat- 
mata temple at Abaneri (District Jaipur), a much* 
ruined terraced temple comprising a padeka-ratha 
sanctum with ambulatory, a pillared man^apa and 
a porch, decorated with fine sculptures representing 
both religious and romantic secular themes of dance, 
music, garden-sport and love, depicted with a re¬ 
markably rich luxuriousness and a sense of abandon 
and delight. 

The temples at Osian(Disliict Jodhpur) belong to 
two series, one earlier* assignable to the eighth 
ccntuiy, and the other later, attributable to the tenth- 
eleventh centuries. The earlier series is represented 
by nearly a dozen and the later by half-a-dozen speci¬ 
mens. The earlier temples (pi. LIV) are charac¬ 
terized by certain peculiarities. They stand on a 
high moulded platform, punctuated with sculptured 
niches, and consist on plan of a sanctum, an open 
pillared man^apa and a porch. At least thr^ are 
of the paticiidyatana type with subsidiary shrines 
in the four comers. They are nonnally paUcfia* 
ratha on plan and in elevation, showing sculptured 
niches crowned by p^iments of cAmtya-arches on all 
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the five projections of the jaitgha with the dik-palas 
on the comcr-projccUons. A broad recess usually 
decorated with a frieze of scenes of Kfishna-liJa 
separates the jmghd from the paheha-ratha Sikhara, 
The doorways are of four or nvei jfc/rffis,oneof them 
being a naga-Sakha. The pillars and celling are 
highly decorated with bold designs, the former 
surmounted by double iarahga or palmette-brackets. 
The sculptures are characterized by voluminous 
modelling and a simple and limited pantheon 
including Gane^a, Kubera, Surya, Chandra, Re¬ 
van ta, Siva, Parvati, Brahma, Trivikrama, VarSha, 
Narasiihha and Hari-Hara. 

The Osian temples are followed by the Kalika- 
mata temple at Chitorgarh, datable to the early 
ninth-century. Originally dedicated to the Sun- 
god, it consists of a pahcha-raiha sanctum with 
ambulatory having three transepts, a vestibule, a 
pillared mimdapa with lateral transepts and a porch. 
The design of the doorway and pillars, like the de¬ 
corative ornaments and sculptures, bear close affinity 
to the Osian group, T^e Kumbha-^yama temple 
at the same site is similar to the foregoing but is 
slightly later and more developed. 

The Gha^svara temple (pi. LV) at Barolli 
(Distric^y^lflipur) assignable to the close of the 
V^/ninth century, consists of a pancha-ratha sanctum 
with an elegantly-proportioned paheka-ratha iikhara, 
a vestibule and a man^apa with a pyramidal roof 
of horizontal tiers, flanked by four miniature tri¬ 
rat ha ifkharas. The jahghd is plain and shows sculjv 
tured niches on the central projections containing 
images of Andhakantaka, Nafaraja and Chamuti^a. 
The map4^po Is entered through a simple makara- 
iorapa (arch emanating from crocodiles) and is an 
open oblong compartment, supported on four 
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’ massive pillars, carved with figures of nymphs which 
resemble those from Khajuraho in verve and posture. 

4. MEDIEVAL TEMPLES OF RAJASTHAN 

> 

It is in the medieval period that the plan and 
design of the temples attain a full developmeot and 
show definite regional traits. In this period sculpture 
becomes architectonic and inseparable from archi' 
» lecture, though its quality generally tends to deterio¬ 
rate. The medieval temples of Rajasthan are 
marked by an elaboration of plan and design over 
the earlier temples and a profuse wealth of decorative 
and plastic ornaments. 

The Ambika-mSta temple at Jagat (District Udai¬ 
pur), assignable to the early tenth century, comprises 
I a sanctum with a well-proportioned paficha-ralha 
^ fikhara, a vestibule, a maijgapa with latticed windows 

in the lateral transepts and a porch, partly enclosed 
by a balustrade. All the five projections 

of its Jahghd as well as the intervening recesses are 
profusely ornamented with sculptures, often in two 
rows, which include figures of charming nymphs, 
elephant-riders and rampant vyif/as (lion-like mythical 
be^ts), besides deities including the dik-patas at their 
F appropriate places. The iikhara of the sanctum, 
clustered by sixteen miniature iikhatas, shows a 
developed form and ornamentation, The roof of 
the maisi4apa is a flat pyramid of diminishing hori¬ 
zontal tiers, while its ceiling shows the beginning 
f of a coffered cusp with a pendant, which b^ame a 
characteristic of the medieval temple. 

The dilapidated Sun temple at Varman (District 
Sirohi) is practically similar to the foregoing but with 
j the difference that it adds an ambidatory to the 
sanctum. Its doorway is of the overdoor-dcsign 
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centrally displaying on the lintel an image of Sflrya 
which is repealed on each of the three iAarfrd'-mches 
(niches on the projections) of the sanctum. The 
ceilings are either flat or coffered and are carved 
with floral decorations or scenes of dance and music. 

The Lakulisa temple at Ekalingaji (District Udai¬ 
pur). dated 977» is a plainer structure, resembling 
on plan the Jagat temple. This is one of the earliest 
temples to show an octagonal ma^apa, with the 
figure of a goddess projecting from each angle of 
the octagonal ceiling. 

The Mahavira temple at Ghanerao (District 
Pali) is almost coeval with the foregoing and adds 
round the sanctum an ambulatory with three tran¬ 
septs and in front of the octagonal ma^apcjx porch 
with three bays {tnka-ma^apa)^ characteristic of the 
medieval Jaina temples of Rajasthan, 

The twin Vaishnava temples called the 
hahii at Nagda (District Udaipur), assignable to the 
early eleventh century, are more evolved, displaying 
profuse ornamentation. They arc entered through 
a detached makara-torana and have the usual plan, 
comprising a paHcba-ratha sanctum, a vestibule, a 
ma^apa with lateral transepts and a porch. The 
jangha is plain but for two rows of seated images on 
the central projections, representing the Brahmapical 
trinity and Rama, Balarima and Para^urama, The 
transepts of the maJH^apOt the exterior as well as the 
interior of the porch, the pillars, ceilings, architraves 
and the doorways, however, arc lavishly carved with 
relief-sculptures and decorative designs. The larger 
temple also shows inside the matj4Qpu four nmkara- 
tormfos^ which generally characterize the medieval 
temples of western India, 

Most representative of the eleventh-century Rajas¬ 
than arcmtecture arc the temples at Kiradu 
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(District Banner). These have the usual compo¬ 
nents, but each part is accentuated and ornamented 
in the typical developed style of Rajasthan. The 
lowest mouldings of the basement include friezes 
of elephants, horses and humans known as gaja,- 
aiva- and nara-fharas. All the projections of 
the jmgha are carved with fibres and the ma^apa 
is a sizable octagonal hall with pillars with profuse 
ornaments. Lastly the iikhara is clustered by numer- 
# ous miniature ^ikharas, which became a corntnon 
characteristic of the western and central Indian 
architecture. 

Since the middle of the eleventh century, when 
the Abu region of Rajasthan came under the political 
and cultural sway of the Chaulukyas or Solankis 
of Gujarat, the influence of the Solahki style 
infiltrated Rajasthan, as illustrated by the group 
of Jaina temples at Kumbhariaji (District Banas- 
Kantha). Gradually the Rajasthan style lost its 
individuality and practically merged into the Solahki 
style, as is seen in the Dilwafi. group of marble Jaina 
temples at Mount Abu, of which the most important 
arc the Vimala-Vasahi and Lupa^Vasahi, built 
respectively in 1031 and 1230. Each consists of a 
sanctum, a m^apa with lateral transepts and a 
porch of nine compartments (ijava-ckauki) with a 
sabhu-tnai^apa (spacious open hall) in front, the 
whole placed tn a quadran^lar court, surrounded 
by an enclosure of shrine-cells preceded by two bays 
of colonnaded corridors. The external appearance 
of the temples with low roofs and plain enclosure- 
walls is unimpressive and is in sharp contrast to the 
exuberant decoration of the interior. Specially note* 
worthy is their sabha-nw^apUt an octagonal hall 
lesUng on eight exquisitely ornamented pillars ivith 
attic sections carrying multi-cusped forotju-arches 
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in between. Their ornate architraves support a ^ 
circular ceiling of ten diminishing rings, all of which 
are loaded with a bewildering wealth of carvings 
including sixteen Hfe-sbe figures of the vidya-devU 
and a magnificently-designed central pendant. With ^ 
their minutely-carved doorways, pillars, archi¬ 
traves and ceilings, these temples constitute marvels 
of stonc-chiseUing; their over-ornament<^ interior, 
however, leaves the visitor with a fatigued mind 
which looks in vain for respite and poise—the two , 
essential qualities of good architecture. 

Building-activity in the Solanki style continued in 
Rajasthan till the fifteenth century. Two noteworthy 
examples of the later phase of the style are the nine¬ 
storeyed Kirtti-stambha (Tower of Fame) at Chitor, 
built by RtlpS K-umbha between 1440 and 1448, and 
the Jaina Chaumukha temple at Ranakpur (District 
Pali), dated 1418, the former unique for the loftmi^ 1 
of its design and the latter for the grandness of its 
dimensions, | 

5, MEDIEVAL TEMPLES OF CENTRAL INDIA 

In central India the principal medieval dynas- j 
ties like the Kalachuds, Chandellas, Kachchhapa- ^ 
ghatas and Paramaras, holding sway respectively 
over the eastern, central, northern and western 
parts of central India, built temples which have 
many common elements of plan, design and deco¬ 
rative scheme with unmistakable divergences due to 
dynastic or regional factors. 

The earlier temples of the Raiachuris are re- 
^esented by the ^iva temples at Nohta (District 
Damoh) and Chandrehi (District Sidhi) and the 
group of temples at Amarkantak (District Sbahdol), 
all assignable to the tenth century. On plan they 
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comprise a sanctum, vestibule and moFirfo/Ki, partly 
enclosed by an ornate balustrade. The Nohta one 
however, adds an entrance-porch and also displays 
two rows of sculptures on the walls of the pancha- 
ratha sanctum which is roofed by a stunted iikhara 
of ugly outline. The Chandrehi temple is notable 
for the circular plan of its sanctum comprising 
sixteen bhndras (projections). The Amarkantak 
temples are devoid of ornaments and generally 
comprise of a paUcha-ratha sanctum, a vestibule and 
a pillared mat]i4^P^ with a jto/fjA^aMa-balustmde, 
The Karna temple at this site is a triple-shrined 
structure comprising three sapta^ratha sanctums 
with a common ma^apat which is now lost. The 
Chausath'YoginI temple at Bberaghat (District 
Jabalpur) is a hypacthral circular temple with eighty- 
one peripheral chapels enshrining images of the 
sixtyfour yoginJs and allied deities, with the principal 
shrine dedicated to Uma-Maheivara situated in the 
open court. The most developed temple of the group 
is the VirStcivara temple aiSohagpur (District Shah- 
dol), attributable to the eleventh century. It be^s 
partial resemblance to the fully-developed Khaju- 
raho temples (p, 177) in displaying three bands of 
sculptures on the sanctum-fa 9 ade and in the com¬ 
position of the iikhara, though the general effect is 
dissimilar due to difference of proportions and a 
divergent form of 

The temples of the Kachchhapa^atas, confine 
to the north-western parts of central India, are dis¬ 
tinguished by a iow plinth, a double register of sculp¬ 
tures on the janghSt low pillars decorated with poV 
and-foUage motifs a doorway of five bands, of which 
one is carved with a sAy^iiAdnSga-iakhd and another 
with a pilaster^esign with spiral decorative band^ 
and a frieze of square rafter-ends embellished with 
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monkey-heads below the iikkara of a medium height. 
The earlier phase of the style is represented by the 
temples at Surwaya (District Shivpuri), dating from 
the tenth century, and its middle phase by the Ka- 
kanmadh temple at Suhania (District Morena), 
built by Kachchhapaghata Klrttiraja (1015-35). 
Standing on a lofty platform and surrounded by 
subsidiary shrines, the Suhania temple is notable for 
its size and sculptural wealth and comprises a 
sanctum with an ambulatory, roofed by a tall Sikkara 
(31 m. high), a grand hypostyle ma^apa and a 
porch approached by a flight of steps. Kadwaha 
(District Guna) was a prolific centre of the school 
with remains of over two dozen temples. The latest 
and the largest temple at the site known as the MurS- 
yat, dating from circa 1075, is notable for its simple 
lay-out comprising a paRcha-ratha sanctum, a vesti¬ 
bule and a ma^apa with a highly-ornamented treat¬ 
ment of the interior as well as the exterior. The 
twin Vatshpava temples known as the Sas-bahQ 
at Gwalior, the main seat of the Kacbchhapaghatas, 
marks the climax of the dynastic style. The larger 
of the two, completed in 1093, comprises a sanctum, 
a vestibule and a mandapa with three entrance- 
porches and shows a two-storeyed elevation for the 
vestibule and the entrance-porches and a three- 
storeyed elevation for the ma^apa which has a 
lofty roof. The Hkkara over the sanctum, which 
must have been over 31 m. high, is lost. The man- 
4apa is a large hall of twelve sides with a circular 
ceding supported on four massive pillars and twelve 
pilasters. Displaying extravagance of ornamenta¬ 
tion, both plastic and decorative, the temple is 
notable for tts impressive design and dimensions. 

The Paramaras of Malwa patronized a style 
which, with its focal point in Malwa, had a wide 
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^ distribution over the contiguous regions all around, 
including north Deccan. The outstanding feature 
of the style is the iikkara which shows four spines 
with the usual decoration of cAjitya-arches on the 
, central projections and a distinctive grouping of 
miniature £ikharas in the interspaces of the spines 
in the four quadrants, the number of minor Sikharas 
ranging from three to five rows horizontally and 
five to nine rows vertically. Another peculiarity 
^ of these temples is a prominent sculptured medallion 
within a large cAa(7ya-wtndow at the base of the 
spine on the three sides. The temples comprise 
on plan a sanctum without ambulatory and a maij* 
approached by three entrance-porches. The 
man^apa has a peculiar roof called saihvara^d (a 
distinctive geometrical arrangement of roofiets), 
which is shared by the Soladkl temples of western 
India. Among the Paramara monuments of cen¬ 
tral India, notable arc the group of temples at Un 
(District West Nimar) and the Udayesvara temple 
at Udaypur (District Vidisha). The latter temple, 
built by the Paramara king Udaydditya between 
1059 and lOSO, is the most hnishcdi example of the 
style, remarkable alike for its ambitious size, good 
proportions and sculptural ornamentation. Its 
sanctum is both stellate and circular on plan. The 
temple has other usual compartments to which are 
added a low flat-roofed sabha-ma^apa in front 
and seven subsidiary shrines around. The Siddh^ 
ivara temple at Nemawar (District Dewas) is 
the loftiest temple of the style, exhibiting as many as 
nine vertical rows of miniature iikharas studded 
round the stem of the main Sikfiara, 

As stated above, this style had wide ramifica¬ 
tions and was as popular in Rajasthan as in the 
north Deccan. It is but natural that each outlying 
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region should also exhibit some regional trails. N 
The outstanding specimens of this style in Rajasthan 
include, besides temples at Chitor, the MahSnal 
temple at Menal (District Chitor), the Siva temple 
at Ramgarh (District Kola) and also the so-called \ 
Sun temple at Jhalrapatan (District Jhalawar), The 
last temple shows a complicated J/^t/mra-design and j 
introduces mulli-cusped taraifss at the entrance- 
porches and two bands of sculptures on the sanctum- 
ja^hd, which are features of Rajasthan grafted . 
on the Paramara style. In the north Deccan the 
prominent examples of the style are the Ambara- 
nStha temple at Ambarnath (District Thana) and the 
temples at Balsane (District Dhulia), besides the 
Gopd®S'^®ra temple at Sinnar and the Maikeivara 
temple at Jhodga (both in District Nasik), 

The Chandcllas, who were the greatest central 
Indian power during the tenth-eleventh centurie^ 
were known as great builders. They decorated their 
realm with tanks, forts, palaces and temples and 
lavished particular attention on one of their capital- 
towns Khajuraho (District Chhatarpur), which is 
notable for possessing one of the most distinctive 
groups of temples. Except for the Chausath- 
Yogini, Brahm^, Lalguan-Mahadeva, VarSha and 
Matangesvara, all the temples of Khajuraho per- , 
tain to the typical Chandella style and share certain 
peculiarities of plan and elevation (pi. LVI). They 
are compact and well-knit structures, some combin¬ 
ing all the developied constituents of the temple- 
plan, comprising an entrance-porch, a rtK^apa, a 
mahd-ma^apa with lateral transepts, a vestibule and 
a sanctum enclosed by an ambulatory with lateral 
and rear transepts. Erected on a lofty platform- 
terrace, the temples have an emphatically-high base¬ 
ment storey consisting of a series of ornamental 
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mouldings which picturesquely grip the platform- 
terrace. Over this stable and omate base rests the 
, jmghd which consists of solid walls alternating with 
the voids of the inner compartments. The bal- 
f con led windows canopied by overhanging eaves 
provide ventilation to the interior and form teautiful 
openings for the inner compartments. The solid 
wall-spaces between them are studded with two 
' or three horizontal bands of statuary of exquisite 
f grace which constitute a striking feature of these 
temples. The deep shadows cast over the whole 
composition by the beautiful balconied windows 
and the light and shade falling over the sculp¬ 
tural bands following the alternate projections and 
recesses of the indented plan indeed produce a highly 
pictorial effect. Above the central zone of the 
^ jchgha rise the individual roofs over the several 
compartments in a modulated crescendo, from the 
lowest over the entrance-porch to the loftiest over 
the sanctum. 

The developed Khajuraho temples are charac¬ 
terized by an intricate arrangement of subsidiapf 
iikharas of diminishing sizes attached to the main 
ifkAura at graded heights. The clustering together 
of subsidiary peaks to the main peak and the pro- 
^ gressive ascent of the roofs converging to the highest 
pinnacle lend a peculiar vertical quality and rhythm 
to the temples. Their porch is entered through a 
hjghly-omate makara-toroDOi and the interior too 
displays an amazing exuli^rance of decorative de¬ 
tails and sculptural wealtht largely found on the 
doorway, pillars, architraves and ceilings. Parti¬ 
cularly remarkable are the female bracket-figyres 
of the interior, which, with their sensuous modelling, 
chanaing postures and exquisite finish, constitute 
^ materpieces of medieval sculpture. The plastic art 
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of Khajuraho revels In admiring the charms of 
the human body from the most fascinating angles and 
excels the contemporary schools of Indian art in 
the vivid portrayal of human moods and fancies 
which are competently expressed through the medium 
of gestures and flexions with a frankly sensuous 
provocation. 

The developed Khajuraho style tegins with 
the Lakshmapa temple {circa 950), which was fol¬ 
lowed by the ParSvanatha, ViSvanatha (c/ren 1002), 
Jagadambi and Chitragupta, marking the succes¬ 
sive stages in the architectural or plural efflores¬ 
cence at Khajuraho. The peak is reached in the 
Kandariya-Mahadeva {circa 1025-50) which repre¬ 
sents the grand finale of the architectural and 
sculptural movement. The temples that follow^, 
viz. the Vamana, AdinStba, Javari and Chaturbhuja, 
are less ambitious projects, though they generally 
keep up the sculptural excellent^ of the style. The 
last surviving temple, the DJll3deo {circa twelfth 
century), marks the last glow of the dying lamp, 
combining as it docs dynamism and vigour with over¬ 
ornamentation. With their sapta-ratha sanctum, 
vertical accentuation of each constituent of the 
elevation, rhythmic concordance of the lineaments 
of the plan and elevation converging to the feal 
unity of the iikhara and plastic exuberance, combined 
with a harmonious integration of sculpture with 
architecture, the Khajuraho temples indeed rnarfc the 
hipest development of the north Indian architectural 
design. 


6. TEMPLES OF GUJARAT 

The earliest temples of Gujarat, attributable to 
the Maitrakas of Valabhl, are small structures of 
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a simpte plan and design showing a tall plain 
surmounted by a pyramidal roof of stepped cornice¬ 
like courses, decorated with a diminishing number 
of bold cAoi/jn-windows. The temple at Gop 
F (District Jamnagar), assignable to the sixth century, 
IS the earliest temple with the shortestroof comprising 
two such courses, while the temple at Bileswar 
(District Junagadh), with a tall roof of six tiers, is 
the most evolved example of this class, dating from 
/ the close of the seventh century. More than fifty 
kindred temples, with the roof comprising three-to- 
five similar tiers, have been located along the coastal 
region of Gujarat, at such sites as Pindara, Navi- 
Dhrewad and Son-Kansari (District Jamnag^), 
j Harshadmata near Miyani, Kinderkhed^ Visa- 
wada, Kliimeswar and Bhanasara {District Juna- 
{ pdh) and Kalsar (District Bhaunagar). 
r The Var5ha temple at Kadwar, near Prabfaas- 
Patan (District Junagadh), assignable to the late 
seventh century, forms a link between the Maitraka 
temples and the neighbouring Sun temple at Sutra- 
pada of the early eighth century, exhibiting a rudi¬ 
mentary northern £ikhara of the frj-rar/m form. The 
two temples have essentially a similar plan cornpri- 
sing a sanctum with ambulatory, a nta^apa with a 
sloping roof and an entrancc-porch. The Sutra- 
fiada temple is followed by the temples at Roda 
(District Sabar-Kantha) of the late eighth century, 
comprising a sanctum with a stunted tri-rafiui or 
pattcha^ratha iikkara and an entrance-porch with 
an occasional ma^4<^pa carrying a simple pyramidal 
roof. Almost coeval with the Roda group is Haris h- 
chandra-ni-Chori at Shamlaji (same District), with 
flat-roofed (open raoWapo). 

A further evolutioa of the regional style is 
traceable throu^ theruined Sun temple atBhimiiath 
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near Prabhas-Patan, the Khimrana temple near 
Jamnagar, the 5iva temple at Manjal in Kutch and 
the small shrines at Miyani, all of the ninth century, 
followed by the celebrated Rapakdevi temple at 
Wadhwan (District Surendranagar). The last is notable 
for the exquisite workmanship and proportions of 
its paRcha-ratlta iik/mra (pi. LVII). Almost coeval 
with the Wadhwan temple and sharing with it a 
fulhHedged paflcha-ratha iikhara is the Gaiie£a 
temple at Ghumli (District Jamnagar) which, never¬ 
theless, perpetuates Maitraka tradition in its tall 
plain jangiid. 

Among the tenth-century temples of Gujarat 
prominent are the Lakhesvara temple at Kerakot 
and Siva temple at Rotai (both in Kutch), Amiher- 
mata temple at Vadnagar and the Trinetre^vara and 
Muni-Bawa temples near '^an (both in District 
Surendranagar). The Kotai temple resembles in 
signiheant architectural and decorative features the 
Ambika-maiS temple at Jagat in Rajasthan (above, 
p. 169), while the Muni-BawS temple is the earliest 
regional example to exhibit an octagonal mai^apa 
with eight v(tf>-a/Aflrff-brackets. They arc closely 
followed by the Bha<leSvara temple at Anjar in Kutch 
and the Vishi^u temple at Sander (District Mchsana), 
both of which represent the incipient Solanki style. 

Under the Solanki kings of Gujarat blossomed 
a distinctive and prolihe regional building-art called 
the Solanki style which appeared with its full voca¬ 
bulary in the early eleventh century during the reign 
of Bhimadeva L On plan a Solanki temple con¬ 
sists of a sanctum, a closed hall (gu^ha-ma^apa) 
and a porch. In larger temples a detached pen- 
stylar hall, known as the sabhd-rmRifapa/is added in 
the same axis, often preceded by an ornamental 
arched entrance (kirtti-tora^). In rare cases the 
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^ ma^opa has more storeys than one. In elevation 
the Solaokl temple has the usual components of a 
northern temple, but the mouldings and decorative 
ornaments of the components below the Sikltara 
occur in a definite sequence. Thus, the lowest 
mouldings of the basement are defined and are sur¬ 
mounted by friezes representing elephants and 
humans (gaja-tftara and nara-(/iara). Similarly, the 
arrangement and embellishment of the jafighd and 
its surmounting mouldings and decorations also 
conform to a fixed pattern. An overhanging eaves- 
hke moulding separates the jmigha from the sikhara, 
which is similar in design to the Rajasthan temples, 
while the rna^dapa is covered by a samvara/fS roof, 
which consists of a pyramidal composition of dia¬ 
gonally arranged rootlets, crowned by bell-members, 
The interior arrangement also displays individual 
• features. The manifapa-hAWs are peristylar in design 
and the pillars are lavishly ornamented with figures 
and decorative designs arranged in a definite order, 
The hall shows an octagonal arrangement, and its 
filing consisting of diminishing concentric rin^ 
is richly carved and often terminates in an exqui¬ 
sitely designed central pendant. In larger structures, 
ornamental arches {tora^ss) are thrown across the 
. principal pillars of the ma^apa. 

The earliest Solatiki monument is the icmple of 
the Sun-god at Modhera(Districi Mchsana), marking 
the grandest achievement of the style. Dating from 
1026, the temple comprises of three separate but 
axially-aligned and integrated elements, viz, flj the 
main complex comprising sanctum with ambulatojTf, 
%\idha'mat^apa and porch, (2) scM\d~v(iai}4^P^ with 
a kvtti-torojASi in front, and (3) a large flagged tank 
decorated with an array of miniature shrines. The 
described as a ‘magnificent pile of 
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pillared splendour’, is a diagonally-disposed hall 
with an octagonal arrangement of central pillars 
carrying roraiifl-archcs. Even in its ruined state the 
temple is a majestic conception with an oraate plinth 
and a ja^ghd embellished with dignified sculptures 
dominated by images of the Sun-god. 

The Modhera temple is followed by the Rudre- 
Svara temple alPrabhas-Patan, wherein the octagonal 
design of the nianfcfapa is absent. Of the remaining 
Solahki monuments of the early eleventh century 
noteworthy are the Someivara temple at Gorad, 
^iva temple at Sander^ Mata tempje at Dhinoj and 
the main temple of Limboji-maia at Delraal (all 
in District Mehsana). The Nilakaptha-Mahadeva 
temple at Sunak in the same District is the most 
developed among the eleventh-century temples, show¬ 
ing a £ikhara with three rows of embreasted minia¬ 
ture Jikliaras and an octagonal marj^apa-Qcjlmg 
decorated with twelve bracket-figures of divine 
nymphs. 

A prolific architectural activity was recorded 
during the twelfth century under the active patro¬ 
nage of the Solankl rulers Siddharaja Jayasmaha 
(1094-1143) and Kumarapala (1143-72), Among 
the early twelfth century temples prominent are 
the Navalakha temple at Sejakpur (DistrictSurendra- 
nagar), the Rudra-mahalaya^ at Sidhpur (District 
Mehsana) and the double-shrined temple at Viram- 
gam (District Ahmadabad). The Rudra-mahSlaya 
was a magnificent multi-storeyed Siva temple with 
eleven subsidiary shrines dedicated to the eleven 
HudraSt now in fragments. Vadnagar (District 
Mehsana) had a temple comparable in size and 
grandeur with the Rudrarnahalaya, ^ is indi* 
cated by the extant remains of a pair of klrtth 
torai^QS. 
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^ Side by side with larger templeSj smaller ones 
wiih a modest plan, comprising a sanctum, a man- 
^pa and occasionally a porch, were also built dis¬ 
playing the characteristic architectural and decora¬ 
tive traits of the style. Of these mention may 
^ be made of the Hingloji-mata temple at Khandosati, 
/dated U50), Jasmalnaih temple at Asoda, Sitaia- 
Uta temple at Piludra, Siva temple at Ruhavt 
SonifiivaTo. temple K-anodn and th© tripls-shrin^d 
temple at Kasara (all in District Mehsana). 

^ The celebrated temple of Somanatha at Prabhas- 
Patan was originally built during the (enib centu^ 
and underwent successive demolitions followed by 
reconst ructions. Thus* after the sack of Mahmud oi 
Ghazni in 1025 the temple was rebuilt by Bhi^ I. 
But the greatest temple belonged to the time of king 
Kumaiapala, resembling in dimensions and essential 
design the Rudra-mahalaya at Sidhpur. This cdi- 
fice comprised a saacium enclosed by ambu I alory 
with three transepts, a vestibule and a ma^ficent 
^^hQ-^iondapd with three entrances. It had ^ 
and ornate’plinth and a loftier joiigAa. adorned with 
two rows of sculptures, the battered remnants oi 
which are now exhibited in the local muscuTn. 

The colossal Jaina temple at Tarapga (District 
Mehsana), originally attributable to kmg Kumara- 
pala but renovated subsequently, is likewise an 
impressive structure for its size as well as dcsi^. 

The momentum of building-spree was maintained 
during the thirteenth century, though towards t^ 
latter half of the century the old vigour and elegani^ 
gave way to artistic ossification. The earliest tempie 
of this century is the Nilakaptha-Mahadeva temple 
at Miyani, dated 1204. with a well-pro^rtioned 
iikhara and a plain rmiga-ma^apa. The Navalakh5 
tempie at Ghumli (District Jamnagar), foUowing u 
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closely, ts a richty-ornamented ambitious struclure, 
comprising a sanctum with ambulatory and a two- 
storeyed m(Rf4apa of a design, somewhat akin to 
that of the Larger Sas-bahu temple at Gwalior (above, 
p. 174), 

The later temples, affiliated mostly to the Jaina 
faith, are largely concentrated on the sacred hills 
like Gimar (District Junagadh) and Satrunjaya 
(Distnct Bhaunagar), the latter showing a c’uster of 
five hundred temples in eleven separate enclosures. 
These temple-cities are haphazard growths without 
any regular plan and most of their structures have 
lost the original character due to repeated renova¬ 
tions, Nevertheless, the triple-shrined temple of 
Neminatha at Gimar, built by the celebrated Jaina 
minister Tcjapala in the thirteenth century, is a 
creditable specimen of Solahki architecture. 

7, TEMPLES OF ORISSA 

Orissa had a distinctive regional style which 
started in the seventh century with the earlier group 
of temples at Bhubaneswar and culminated in the 
thirteenth century in the Sun temple at Konarak 
(District Puri). The course of evolution here is 
towards a greater elaboration of the plan and eleva¬ 
tion riom tri-’rotha to sopto-r&tha and an increasing 
Mphislication of the decorative and plastic ornaments. 
There w^ a corresponding increase in the number 
and height of the mouldings of the basement;, varan- 
4ika (region between the jafighd and Sikhara) and of 
the storeys and crowning members of the iikhsra. 

trend towards the accentuation of height 
Widens the ratio between the size of the sanctum and 
the height of the iikhara from 1:3 at the initial stage 
(Paraiurameivara temple) to approximately i:7 m 
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the latest temple at Konarak, Whereas in the 
charactcnstic Orissan temples the sanctum with the 
cur\'iliiicar Sikkara {rekha-dettl) is in>'arjably asso¬ 
ciated with a square astylar maj:4opa {jagamohatia) 
with a pyramidal roof of horizontal tiers {pi4h&~ 
deut), on the earlier temples the mand^pa is a closed 
pillared hall covered by a low flat roof of two sloping 
tiers with a clerestory in between. 

The Paraiurameivara temple, dating from about, 
the close of the seventh century and representing the 
earlier group of temples, has such a pillared maj^apa 
attached to a /n-rfl/Aff sanctum with a stunted and 
broad-shouldered curvilinear iikhara. The niches 
on the central projection of the jafighd of the sanctum 
jut out and have preserved on the south and east 
sides massive figures of Ganesa and Kartiikeya. 
The fa 9 adcs of the maifd^pQ are carved with a large 
number of Brahmapical deities and drcoratlve motifs. 
The interior of the temple is plain in contrast with 
the ornate exterior. The doorways are of the over- 
door design, that of the sanctum being carved on 
the architrave with inscribed figures of all the planets 
but Kciu, a characteristic of the earlier Orissan 
temples. 

The next stage is marked by the Vahal-Deu!,^ 
which with its uncommon architectural form is 
notable for sculptural grace and decorative exu¬ 
berance. On plan it comprises an oblong sanctum 
with a wagon-vault roof (locally called khakhard) 
and a wcijidqpasimilartothat of the Parasorame^vara 
with the addition of a subsidiary shrine roofed by a 
tji-ratha iikhara at each corner. The treatment of 
its jahghd and dikhara with sculptures and decorative 
ornaments is unique in Orissa. Dedicated to the 
goddess Chamupd^ the temple dates from the close 
of the eighth century. 
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\ The MukteSvara temple, <pl LVIII) assignable 
to the middle of the ninihjrentury, marks a transi- 
tipQ between the earlier and later temples at Bhu¬ 
baneswar. Surrounded by a low enclosure-wall, 
the temple is entered through an ornate makara- 
tora^a. It retains some of the earlier features, e.g. 
a single row of sculptures on the jaftghd and a recess 
dividing the jaAghii from the Sikhara which shows a 
gradual curvature above the recess. The sanctum, 
however, is now a full-fledged paiicha-ratha on plan 
and in elevation and Uie maii4apa~Toof has horizontal 
tiers, though with a simple kalaia (vase) as a crown¬ 
ing ornament. Further, the basement has now 
' five developed mouldings and the Jaftghd introduces 
some of the typical Onssan ornaments like female 
figures in enchanting poses {kanyds)^ ndgas or adgU 
entwining pilasters and gaja-\'ydias (1 ion-on-elephant 
motif). Its iikhara has a rounded contour and 
shows on the central projection an elaborate chaitya- 
window flanked by two grinning dwarfs, constituting 
an early form of the Mo-molif, characteristic of the 
developed Orissan style. 

The typical Orissan form emerges in the tenth 
, century with the temples called Siddhesvara and 
Kedareivara. 

The Rajaratii temple, datable roughly to the early 
elcvenih century, represents a unique experiment 
in Orissa in that its 3ikhara is clustered by miniature 
repetitions of itself, as on the temples of w^tern and 
central India including Khajuraho. This temple 
is also notable for its sculptural excellence and pro¬ 
fusion of ornaments. 

The Li pgaraja temple, also dating from the ele¬ 
venth century, IS the grandest and loftiest(45 m.high) 
temple marking the culmination of the architectural 
activity at Bhubaneswar, Originally the temple 
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^ consisted of the sanctum and man^apa and two 
other halls were subsequently added to it axially. 
The sanctum is paftcha-ratha on plan with its portion 
below the Jikhara of five divisions, resting on a base¬ 
ment of five ricbly-earvcd mouldings. The central 

' niche-projections on the three sides show images of 
Gat»e5a, Karttikeya and Pfirvati which are remark:- 
able for Iheir fine modelling and imposing size. The 
lower register of the Janghd is embellished with niches 
representing miniature shrines with wagon-vault 
roof (khdkhard-mtn^Ls) and the upper with those 
having roofs of horizontal tiers Ipi4hd-mtin4is). 
The former niches contain figures of the dik-palas 
and miscellaneous friezes, and the latter niches con¬ 
tain images of various Brahmapical deities. While 
the recesses of the lower janghd are decorated with a 
variety of vydias (lion-like mythical animals), those 
of the npper jaAghd show graceful female figures 
in enchanting posture. The height and soaring 
character of the towering iikhara arc emphasized 
by the deeply-incised lines of the rathas (verii<a.l 
projection), a pair of which carry four diminishing 
replicas of the tower itself as a decorative pattern. 
Like other principal mouldings, the storeys of the 
iikhara have also increased in number as well as in 
height. 

The maiaujapa or jagamohana (height 29"8 rn,) 
constitutes a grand complement to the sanctum, its 
roof-tiers being exquisitely adorned with friezes of 
armed processions, pageantry and miscellaneous 
scenes. With its mature planning; impressive dimen¬ 
sions and appropriate plastic and decorative orna¬ 
mentation, this temple ranks high among the archi¬ 
tectural masterpieces of India. 

Temples in this developed style, typified by the 
LihgarSja, continued to be built at Bhubaneswar 
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and elsewhere in Orissa. The famous temple of 
Ja^nnatha at Puri» which is slightly later than the 
Lihgarfija, shows the same mature plan but is 
loftier and larger. 

The grand culmination of the style was reached 
in the Sun temple at IConarak. Built in the thirteenth 
century, it was concci^^ as a gigantic solar chariot 
with twelve pairs of cxquistely-ornamcntcd wheels 
dragged by seven rearing horses. The temple com¬ 
prised a sanctum with a lofty (presumably over 6& m. 
high) iikhara, a jagamoham (SO S m. square and 
30-8 m. high) and a detached mta-mandira (hall of 
dance) in the same axis, besides numerous subsidiary 
shrines. The sanctum and the na^a-mandira have 
lost their roof. The ndfa-mandira exhibits a more 
balanced architectural design than that of other 
Orissan temples. The sanctum displays superb images 
of the Sun-god in the three projections which are 
treated as miniature shrines. The sanctum and 
the Jagamohana together stand on a common plat¬ 
form studded with an intricate wealth of decorative 
ornaments and sculptures, often of a highly erotic 
type. 

The roof of the jagamohana^ made of hori¬ 
zontal tiers grouped in three stages with life-size 
female sculptures of matchless charm and delicacy 
adorning each stage, the whole surmounted by two 
stupendous crowning members, produces a pictu¬ 
resque contrast of light and shade and is unparallel^ 
for its grandeur and structural propriety. Majestic 
in conception, this temple is indeed one of the 
sublimest monuments of India, notable as much 
for its imposing dimensions and faultless proportions 
as for the harmonious integration of architectural 
grandeur with plastic elegance. 
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^ 8. LATER TEMPLES OF BENGAL 

Temples continued to be built in later centuries 
- in the different regions of India, following the tradi* 
^ tional regional modes with certain modifications and 
innovations. Although they arc normally at a lower 
aesthetic level, some of them, like those of Bengal, 
impress by their pleasing forms and sculptures, the 
latter displaying the traditional vigour of folk-art. 
^ A group of Vaishpava brick-temples at Bishnupur 
(District Bankura), dating between the seventeenth 
and ei^teenth centuries, is characterized by a simple 
curved roof, representing the form of the regional 
bamboo-and-thatch constructions, and by a wealth 
of moulded brickwork and terracotta sculptiues. 
The use of the typical Bengal chhajja is illustrated 
b^y the ChSr-Ban^la temple at Baranagar (District 
Murshidabad), while the leaf-hut is represented by 
the Ranl-Bhavanl temple near Murshidabad. Other 
popular forms are ^aficha-ratna and nava^ratnaj 
displaying a distincuve and pleasing grouping of 
Sikbaras in tiers. 
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PLATE 1 



Kafibmgan : street with fmtscs on ehhcr stde^ Harappa period. See p. 5 










PLATE JJJ 






A* Kafihangan : pr^-Harappan paiiery; Bam: paw fed poticry. See pp, 4 aifd 9 





PLATE IV 



Rup(}r : hurfuL Ifarappa pcrhd, p* 








PLATE V 



Baiiad^rabad * copper hoard. See p. 



PLATE VI 


s 




Umiindpunt : sftQit'itig |i, Kmis^mhi : fA/rflrtfT- Si-e pp. /J mnf 




PLATE VII 



A aitd B, Na%'datoll : chaivifl-xpauied bovi and siemnied bawl; C, Jarwe : concaw-sithd bowt\ 
_ D, Nerasa : sfouttdjar. See pp, 21, 24 and 2$ 










PLATE V]ll 




B 

Loihai: A, drains and vet!, and B. dockyard with spiU-ckanael, 
Harappa period. See pp. 2V and JO 






PLATE JX 



Cochin : umbteila-stone: B, Bifrzahom t boiMr toots. 
Sec pp. S7 and 40 





PLATE X 



A 



B 

Aj Brahntaglri : excavated megalith: Sffflur * excavaied 

sarcQphagL Sea p, 




PLATE XI 



\ R>Var : fetahitig-waU fifa fank with inlet: B. Ahhhehhatra : 
f^trQCi[d feit}p!e. See pp. 45^ 49 and 54 


PLATE Xli 



A 



B 

A, Kauiombl : palace-^^atis showing ihm phasts\ B, Roighai ^ 
brick pp^ 55 md 5S 





PLATE XIII 




t RaJsir : ruhhh rompertAvttUx B, Ujjam : wooden rafiers caging ike rampart-ivaH. 

Sec pp. 60 and 69 



PLATE XIV 



A 



B 

A, Sisiifalgarh : ii;^teway- B, Arikamcdu : tnijk m a cmriyard. 

See pp, 82 md S3 
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PLATE XV 
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D 



Riipar : terracotfa yaksha and mithuna figure ; C and Dj UJjain ^ 
^erracoiia fieurine s, See pf* 49^ 31 and 7& _ 













PLATE XVJ 





A, Kumrahar {Patna'i : terracotta head\ B. Ritpar ; car fed 
Slone didti C, Sisupolgarh : clay hullo; D, Arikametio : 
siaiMfred Arreiine nore. See pp. 65, 4S, 82 and 84 






PLATE XVI r 



Lauriya^Nmtikngarh: column of A^oka; B, piprahwa: inscribed reh'c-aisket. See pp. SJ~S3 

















PLATE XVnl 



/■ See p. (W 





plate XfX 








plate XX 



Sarnnih ; Dhamekh Stupa, Seep, 



plate XXI 
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Boiih^Gaya: Mahdtadki fcmple. See p. 94 



PLATE XXII 



p. 9J 









PLATE XXIII 



Tfrmfic S. See p. Pi 




PLATE XXIV 
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plate XXV 



Amaruvftli: tleconiitildntm-jiitih m:fi siiitm‘repn>ifHiallim. Seep, JOS 




















PLATE XXVI 



A 



B 

Sagarjuitakofida: A, and B, stupii-base wUh Spokt^* 

See pp. iQ3 and 6 




PLATE XXVJJ 



A 





A. numasfery wiih slupa in hmkground, and, 
B, recoifsiruciEd dtaiiya-gfiha wdft Buddha Jigure of same complex. 

See p. 107 


























PLATE XXVII r 





B 

Salihimdam : A, circular ctiaitya-f'fiha, votive-siupas and spoked 
stQpa^base, and B, main circuiar chaitya^gpha. See pt 109 










PLATE XXrx 
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Barabar ; Lonids-rhki raiv. Se^ m 







PLATE XXX 



Bhuift roek-ciii c‘hailya-halk Jront ¥/eM% See p. ii4 







PLATE XXXI 



Karh ; rock-cuf chtiitya-hait inferior riew. See p. IJ6 















PLATE XXXII 



Mmik +■ rnrAr-rm/ See p. ^ / y, 
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plate xxxih 



Vdayagiri ; Cave /, Rani-gtimpha, See p, /J2 










PLATE XXXIV 









plate XXXV 




A, 8agf! : rock-cuf vihdra; B, Elfora ^ Ciive 12^ ihre^-jforeyed B 
\ihdr&. See pp. 124 and 129 

















PLATE XXXVI 



AJanfa : Ciive 19, front rien\ Set' p* 





Eitora i At Care iG.from view and B, slapa wilfi Buddha figure 

. IM - 








PLATE XXXVhl 



A 



A, UdaigiTi .* caye-tetttfde ; B, Mahabafipitram* Kofikol 
mendapaDi cave-tiMpfe, See pp, ISO ond 143 









PLATE XXXJX 



Badami : Cave / with image of See p, IJ2 





PLATE XL 



in ■^1 IJiiiJtidl ‘Cjpji iri I u 
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PLATE XLI 



Mafiiibaifpuram : Var^ha-ma^dapum rave-tempfe. /?. 14S* 




PLATE XLI[ 










PLATE XUl! 



EUora; KoHasa teffspie^ Step, 151 





PLATE XLEV 



JEliora : ■Caine IS, Dtt^dvtiidra,. ttundf^ttwi^^apa. pp* IS4 apet /S2 
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PLATE XLV 



Etiora ; Cave J'J, Jutfrevahha, Sef pp. iS6 and IS2 




PLATE XLV[ 




A* Kaiu^tumlai ; Vetfinaakovii : B. Dhamnar: moiioUthk 

See p. /iJf. 
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PLATE XLVil 



Matrur : mtinotkhk temples. See p. /Si 



PLATE XLVni 



Ci>lgong: mamllihic lentple. See p. /JJ 



PTALE XLJX 
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Saiichi T Gupt^ femptr. See p. 









riATE L 



Bhifargaon .* brick temple. See p. 159 
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PLATE Lr 
ts. 



Aiampttr I Viii'ti-Brahmd iempie^ Ste p, i6J 








PLATE LI I 



Jagatsukit : Siva tempff. See p<. 1^4 






plate uu 



Gwaftor: Te(i-kd-.\fanJir. Sef p. I6S 








PLATE UV 



Osimi I Sun /empte. See 167 

















PLATE LV 



Barolii : Gha^elmra fcmph^ 
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PLATE LVI 



Khaiutaiw : Viivatmtba mnph. Sec p. 176 












PLATE LVJJ 



Wodkvan : See />. 









PLATE LVJII 


Shnbafifs\%ur ; Aiuk ^esvara ternf/f. Sei* 186 
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